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Mrs. Ecpert and Mrs. William Jamieson were 
seated each in a comfortable chaise-lounge, in 
the sunny back parlor of a third sister-in-law 
—Mrs. David—with whom the first-named 
lady was spending a week. Both had their 
work, and the stream of chat had run briskly 
and brightly ever since Mrs. William’s arrival, 
early in the forenoon. She had come, by in- 
vitation, to partake of a family dinner, at 
which the three brothers and husbands were 
likewise expected to appear. 

William and David were residents of the 
same town, and near neighbors, while Egbert 
had, many years before the date of this visit, 
taken up his abode in a city, distant about a 
day’s ride from his native place. AJl were 
excellent business men; ‘what is called well- 
to-do in the world, and all being kind of heart 
and open-handed, denied their wives and 
children nothing that could conduce to their 
comfort and happiness. 

The sisters now present were of nearly the 
same age; comely, well-kept matrons of forty, 
or thereabouts. They were tastefully dressed ; 
talked fluently, and had the air of persons who 
had been used, from childhood, to really good 
society. Mrs. William was the prettier of the 
two. Her blonde tresses were untouched by 
Time, while her soft blue eyes, pure skin, her 
white teeth and singularly pleasant smile 
made up a fair picture, upon which even 
strangers’ eyes delighted to dwell. She was 
amiable, sprightly, and affectionate, and ex- 





tremely popular in her circle of relatives and 
friends. Mrs. Egbert was more slight in 
figure; dark-haired and dark-eyed; with a 
fine, intelligent set of features, indicative alike 
of thought and energy. 

‘What pleasant rooms these are!’’ she re- 
marked, looking around the well-furnished 
apartments. ‘‘Indeed, the whole house is 
handsome and convenient !’’ 

‘*And so exquisitely kept!’? added Mrs. 
William. ‘‘ Anne is an indefatigable house- 
keeper. I defy you to find a finger-mark upon 
her furniture, a speck of dust in any of the 
corners, or a blur upon her windows. She is 
a miracle of neatness and method.” 

‘*T am afraid she exerts herself beyond her 
strength !’’ said Mrs. Egbert. ‘‘She has 
failed sadly in health and appearance since I 
was here, two years ago.”’ 

The other sighéd. ‘‘She is working herself 
to death! I wish you could persuade her of 
the danger of her present course. I often 
reason with her upon the subject, but she 
will not hear me. She has such respect for 
your judgment that you may find her more 
tractable.’’ 

‘* What are the symptoms that alarm you?”’ 

‘*Oh, a dozen! She suffers more and more 
every week, with these dreadful neuralgic 
headaches, loss of appetite, dyspepsia, and 
sleepless nights, and, as she herself admits, is 
never free from pains in the back and side.”’ 

‘*Indeed !’’ Mrs. Egbert looked very grave. 
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‘*Has not David consulted the family physi- 
cian with regard to her condition ?’’ 

‘* Yes, and he agrees with her husband and 
myself, in declaring that she is wearing her- 
self out with housework. He told her, in my 
hearing, last week, that if she had the con- 
stitution and strength of an elephant, she 
could not remain well, while she persisted in 
being upon her feet six or seven hours of each 
day, besides running up and down stairs 
twenty-five or thirty times between sunrise 
and sunset. She answered ‘him as she does 
the rest of us—‘ Better wear out than rust 
out! Ido not labor because I love work, but 
because it is absolutely necessary.’ ”’ 

‘* But surely she is mistaken! Her family 
is small compared with yours or mine, and 
her house not too large to be kept in order by 
two strong, competent servants, such as hers 
appear to be.’”’ 

Mrs. William laughed and shrugged her 
plump shoulders. 

“Strong they are, beyond question, and 
they may be competent, but it is certain that 
they increase instead of lessening their mis- 
tress’ cares, as is the case with most of the 
class.’’ 

‘‘Are good servants so rare here, then? 
What a pity !”’ 

**A good ope would be regarded as a lusus 
nature,’’ was the reply. ‘‘So far as I am con- 
cerned, I accepted the fact of the hopeless 
degeneracy of the entire species of domestics 
years ago, and wisely resolved not to fret out 
my days in groaning over what was irremedi- 
able. I give mine their own way, and resign 
myself and family to Fate and their tender 
mercies. By pursuing this policy I do occa- 
sionally succeed in keeping a decent cook or 
housemaid for six, ten, or twelve months at 
atime. Anne will not bow to circamstances, 
and, as a consequence, changes her household 
familiars with every full moon.’’ 

Mrs. Egbert’s reply was .prevented by the 
entrance of the lady of the house; a thin, 
faded personage, who, although really several 
years the junior of the other two, looked older 
than either. Over her neat morning-dress 
she wore a voluminous white apron, and her 
cuffs were turned carefully back from her 
wrists. Her eyes were black and restless, 
and, in their rapid flash around the rooms 
before she closed the door behind her, they 
rested discontentedly upon the grate. 

‘“*I wonder if that blockhead would ever 





* think to put more coal into that grate, if I 


were not forever at her heels!’’ she exclaimed, 
tartly, ringing the bell as she spoke. 

‘The room is so comfortable that the fire 
hardly needs replenishing,’’ said Mrs. Egbert. 
‘*The weather has moderated sensibly since 
early morning.”’ 

‘‘That does not alter the fact of her duty. 
I never make allowances for neglect on the 
part of servants. The only safe rule is to 
bring them squarely up to the mark in every 
particular. If allowed to shirk in one thing, 
they will in a dozen. Give them an inch and 
they will take ten ells! Why under the sun 
doesn’t that lazy creature answer the bell ?”’ 

A second and more violent pull at the bell- 
knob had the desired effect. A round-faced 
Irish girl presented herself at the door, red 
and breathless from recent exercise or haste. 

‘* Why didn’t you come when I rang the 
first time ??? demanded her mistress, peremp- 
torily. 

‘*T didn’t hear the bell at all, mem! Iwas 
redding up the rooms in the third story. It 
was Mary who came all the way from the 
kitchen to tell me that you were wanting 
me.’’ 

‘* You will please keep your own ears open 
in future! Why haven’t you looked to this 
fire before this hour of the day? These ladies 
would have frozen, had I not happened to 
come in. I can’t be in two places at once, or 
I might have attended to it myself, as I have 
to do to everything else in the house. Bring 
up some coal right away!’’ 

The round face, now redder than ever, was 
withdrawn from view. 

“That is always the way!’’ pursued Mrs. 
David, pettishly. ‘‘ You can never catch one 
of them without an excuse! I am as fully 
persuaded that she heard that bell ring twice, 
as if I had stood by her and listened to it 
myself. They had rather lie than speak the 
truth any day.’’ 

‘* Why do you employ her, if you know her 
to be untruthful?’’ asked Mrs. Egbert. 

‘* Because they are all alike! You cannot 
depend upon a syllable they say! They are 
an idle, insolent, unprincipled pack !”’ 

‘Whom do you mean by ‘they?’ 
Irish ?”’ 

‘*T mean the whole race of servants. I 
have tried all nationalities—German, Swiss, 
French, Danes, Swedes, English, Scotch’’— 

“Jews, Turks, and infidels!"’ interrupted 
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Mrs. Egbert, willing to make a jest of the 
jeremiade. 

‘*Free negroes and contrabands,’’ continued 
the ruffled oratress; ‘‘and my experience goes 
to prove that the last is always the worst.” 

** An evil that grows perfect in its enormity 
with practice,’’ smiled Mrs. William. 

‘“‘You may well say so!’’ answered her 
sister-in-law. ‘‘This Margaret is the most 
insupportable of all.’’ 

‘Yet she has an honest, pleasing face!’ 
ventured Mrs. Egbert. ‘‘Perhaps she was 
up stairs, and really spoke truly in stating 
that Mary took the pains to go up for her. If 
so, it shows that they are upon good terms 
with one another. Few cooks would have 
troubled themselves to leave their own work 
and run up three flights of stairs upon such 
an errand. I have often fhought that the ar- 
rangement of bells in our houses was ill-ad- 
vised. The chambermaid, who is oftenest 
wanted in the parlor, spends comparatively 
little time in the kitchen—the terminus of the 
bell-wires. For this reason and others, I pre- 
fer the system of speaking-tubes. It saves 
the poor girls many steps.’’ 

*‘ And encourages them in idleness! That 
is just the reason why I have never had them 
introduced into my house. I pay my servants 
to do my work, and as to saving them trou- 
ble, I can trust them for doing that for them- 
selves. All that I can get out of them is my 
lawful due. I am not afraid lest they should 
hurt themselves by overwork. For example 
—to prove that your fears for poor Margaret’s 
comfort are groundless—she has been gone 
for that coal more than ten minutes, when 
you or I would have performed the journey to 
the cellar and back in five.’’ 

It is exactly five minutes and a half, by 
that clock, since she left the door,’’ said Mrs. 
Egbert, good humoredly; ‘tand I hear her 
in the hall. We will give her credit for 
promptitude in this one instance.’’ 

Margaret entered, somewhat awkwardly, 
evidently disconcerted by the rebuke that had 
greeted her former entrance, if not dreading 
a repetition of the salutation. She was not 
destined to disappointment. Midway in the 
fioor stood an embroidered brioche of gay hues, 


» 80 nearly matching the carpet as to be easily 


overlooked by an incautious passer-by. Mar- 
garet tripped over it, and, in recovering her- 
self, not only struck her elbow smartly upon 
the marble top of the centre-table, but nearly 
VoL. LXX1.—17 





upset the loaded scuttle, dropping several 
lumps of the shining anthracite upon the 
carpet. 

The actions of the three ladies were emi- 
nently characteristic of each. Mrs. William 
sat still and laughed softly, in unfeigned en- 
joyment of the ludicrous element of the scene. 
Mrs. David started up, frowningly, with an 
impatient interjection—‘‘I never saw your 
equal in clumsiness!’? Mrs. Egbert sprang 
forward, involuntarily, to the help of the 
abashed maid. 


“‘ Are you hurt?’’ she inquired, anxiously 
—for every vestige of color had left the girl’s 
face. ‘‘That was a severe blow!’’ and she 
began picking up the scattered coal. 


‘*Don’t trouble yourself—please, mem !’’ 
expostulated Margaret, in a low, troubled 
tone. ‘‘Thank you! thank you, mem!’’ 

‘‘There is no harm done to your pretty 
carpet, Anne!’’ continued Mrs. Egbert. ‘It 
is not in the least soiled. Anthracite is the 
cleanest of all coals.’’ 


‘*It is no merit of hers that it is not ruined !”’ 
retorted the mistress, eying, sourly, Marga- 
ret’s lame manner of throwing the fuel upon 
the fire—literally lame—for it was apparent to 
Mrs. Egbert that the injured arm was almost 
useless. 

*¢Don’t you mean to brush off the fender?’’ 
was the speech that arrested the hurt and 
frightened girl, as she was about to leave the 
room. 

Silently and meekly she took a feather 
hearth-brush from its place in the corner, and 
performed the duty assigned her, Mrs. David 
watching her meanwhile. When Margaret 
would have returned the broom to the bronze 
stand, where it was used to hang, between 
the tongs and poker, .her superior interfered. 

‘*} want to show you how that ought to be 
done!’’ and she reswept the fender, dexter- 
ously whisking away the ashes from the bars 
of the glowing grate, without singing a fea- 
ther. ‘‘Now you can go, and another time 
see if you can remember the lesson !”’ 

‘* What a wonderful woman you are, Anne!”’ 
said Mrs. William, after Margaret’s crestfallen 
departure. ‘‘I am continually impressed with 
admiration of your moral courage. I would 
no more dare to address one of my high and 
mighty satellites as you do that girl, than I 
would risk thrusting my fingers into that fire! 
If I escaped alive from the vinuictive fury ex- 
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sited by my boldness, I should be servantless 
in ten minutes.” . 

‘*T will not be trodden upon !’’ returned the 
valorous sister, settling herself, with an air 
of utter exhaustion, within the embrace of a 
luxurious arm-chair. ‘‘Sooner than be im- 
posed upon by the despicable tribe, as you 
and hundreds of other women are, I would 
die fighting. But for my native spunkiness, 
I should have been under foot long ago.”’ 

‘* Are servants, then, the natural enemies 
of their employers ?’’ asked Mrs. Egbert, in 
grave, but not unkindly sarcasm. 

‘* That is just it!’’ rejoined Mrs. David. 

Besides being more ‘‘spunky,’’ she pos- 
sessed less refinement of manner and speech 
than the other sisters; manifesting, upon 
many occasions, a brusquerie which had gained 
upon her for years past, insensibly to herself 
—perceptibly to her friends and acquaint- 
ances. Pitch must be touched gingerly in- 
deed, if one would not be defiled thereby, and 
it is possible that in her frequent brushes 
and hard rubs with and against her ‘‘ natu- 
ral enemies,’’ the lady had slid downwards 
towards a more equal footing with them. 
Perhaps it was necessary that she should do 
this in order to cope with them upon more 
advantageous ground. She called herself 
spirited and frank, Mrs. William thought, in 
secret amusement. Mrs. Egbert perceived, 
with real sorrow, that she was abrupt and 
often coarse. 

‘*That is the naked truth!’’ she reiterated 
her affirmation. ‘‘ Talk about the irrepressi- 
ble conflict between North and South! It is 
nothing in comparison with the extent of the 
warfare going on in our midst every day and 
every hour of our lives! In the good old 
times, one heard, once in a while, of faithful, 
trusty, affectionate servants, that lived in the 
same family for ten, or a dozen, sometimes 
twenty years. But that race is as completely 
extinct, in this part of the country, as the 
Indians are. Our houses are infested by a 
dirty swarm of ignorant, vulgar foreigners, 
who, under the pretence of filling menial sta- 
tions in our families, prey upon us in every 
conceivable way; corrupt and ill-treat our 
children; rob our pantries, and waste our 
stores; destroy our furniture, and, withal, 
carry themselves in such an insulting fashion 
towards us that, as I said just now, half the 
women in the land are abject slaves to their 
own scullions and chambermaids. And the 





worst of it is, that there seems to be no remedy 
for the plague. We must have servants, and 
this is the only material procurable. So our 
lives are a continual battle—a great fight of 
afflictions !’’ 

‘*It is much to be deplored, if your picture 
be a correct representation of this phase of 
American social life,’’ said Mrs. Egbert. ‘‘ Let 
us hope that your unhappy experience has 
been the exception—not the rule.’’ 

‘*T know the contrary to be the truth!’’ 
insisted Mrs. David. ‘‘Ask Rosalie, here, 
whether*my picture is too highly colored.” 

‘*T wish it were in my power to echo Louisa’s 
charitable hope, instead of corroborating your 
statement of the lamentable case in point,’’ 
replied Mrs. William. ‘‘But while my opinion 
of our common nuisance exactly corresponds 
with Anne’s, my practice is widely different. 
I have no vocation for fighting, or for being 
miserable, so non-resistance is my creed. I 
know that I am robbed; that my shrewish 
cook and her sworn confederate, the house- 
maid, are in league to acquire absolute rule 
over the territory which is nominally mine. 
I am fully alive to the truth that the nurse, 
who agrees with them in nothing else, is one 
with them upon this subject. I must be deaf 
not to hear the uproarious festivities that are 
in progress every night below stairs; blind 
not to see the air of lordly independence with 
which each and every one of the party heark- 
ens to my gentle suggestions that this or that 
thing had better be attended to, in order 
that the comfort of their falsely so-called su- 
periors may be promoted. I never issue 
orders, I have not the nerve to undertake any- 
thing so desperate; and I would be an arrant 
ninny, if I believed that the quantities of tea, 
sugar, and butter purchased by my indulgent 
husband, and stored in my closets, could be 
lawfully consumed by my family in double 
the length of time that elapses before my 
sovereign of the lower regions announces that 
a further supply of these indispensable arti- 
cles is needed. But one gets used to this 
mode of life after twenty years’ seasoning. I 
don’t complain, for I am as well off as my 
neighbors. Now and then my bondage would 
seem ignominious to me, if I did not look 
steadfastly at the amusing side of the ques- 
tion. I will give you an illustration of what 
I have asserted. Last week, my evil genius 
inspired me with a spasm of hardihood which 
led me to hint to my cook that the oyster 
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soup was too strongly flavored with Cayenne. 
The truth was, that it was positively uneat- 
able. I entered my complaint in the mildest, 
most deprecatory tone I could assume—and 
you know that the conciliatory is my forte— 
but before I had spoken ten words, I saw the 
storm gathering upon the visage of the poten- 
tate. She interrupted me, when I was half 
through my speech. 

‘**¢Mrs. Jimmerson! I have lived for two 
year in the best of fam’lies, and sorra a bit of 
a fault-findin’ have I iver put up with. If me 
cookin’ doesn’t plase ye, there is jist one 
thing ye can do—ye can shuit yersilf wid an- 
other cook, and, for me part, it makes no dif- 
f’rence if I lave this blissed minnit !’ 

**The mere imagination sent a chill threugh- 
out my mortal frame; for, as the vixen knew 
perfectly well, I was expecting a house full of 
friends the next day. SoI struck my colors 
upon the spot, pacifying my tyrant by repre- 
senting that, so far from being dissatisfied 
with her, both Mr. Jamieson and myself re- 
garded her as a treasure; that we had even 
been thinking of raising her wages, which I 
accordingly did, that very hour. Since then, 
I have never interfered in her province, and 
she vouchsafes to remain an honored inmate 
of my humble abode.”’ 

** You tell a stpry well!’’ said Mrs. Egbert, 
laughing. ‘‘I presume that you will hardly 
vouch for the authenticity of this fiction of 
domestic life.’’ 

**Indeed, I do declare it to be correct in 
every particular! I could follow it up by a 
dozen others of the same kind, all proving my 
subjugation and the unmerciful sway of my 
rulers.’’ 

**But, my dear sister, why do you pursue 
a course so humiliating, so subversive of all 
laws of proper family government? You 
should be mistress in your own house.”’ 

‘*Haven’t I told you, my dear Louisa, that 
I cannot help it, unless I embrace the profes- 
sion of arms, as Anne, here, does? I confess 
freely that Iam constitutionally and habitu- 
ally, an ignominious coward. What would 
you have done, had you been in my place ?’’ 

**The disrespectful cook should never have 
prepared another meal in my house, after the 
burst of insolence you have repeated. I 
would have served up my guests’ food with 
my own hands, sooner than compromise my 
dignity and self-respect so fatally. Or, if I 
were not able to do this, I would have en- 





gaged a professional cook, at any price, until 
I could secure a successor to the offender.’’ 

**And so Ince thought and acted! but 
sad reverses have made me more forbearing, 
if not wiser. ‘Anything for a quiet house!’ 
is my motto.”’ 

***Unconditional peace’ is a dangerous 
maxim. Perhaps I may not be a competent 
judge in this matter, for I have never been 
assailed by wilful impertinence more than 
once, in the whole course of my career as a 
housekeeper.”’ 

‘*How did you meet it?’’ asked Mrs. Wil- 
liam, with interest. 

**T told the girl calmly, but firmly—for I 
would not allow myself to become angry with 
an inferior—that I was careful never to afford 
my servants provocation to disrespectful lan- 
guage, and, therefore, had a right to demand 
that they should treat me with like conside- 
ration; that I was not in a passion, but was 
fully resolved not to subject myself to the 
chance of the repetition of the offence, paid 
her wages then and there, and, half an hour 
later, was minus a cook. She was mistress 
of her business. I never had a more skilful 
and industrious woman in my kitchen; but 
had she been ten times as competent, I would 
not have retained her in my employ. The 
issue once raised, there was no alternative.’’ 

‘*That is my rule, exactly!’’ said Mrs. 
David, exultingly. ‘‘I will not tolerate a 
saucy word or look. I have had dreadful 
scenes sometimes, but I don’t care! You re- 
member that Betsy, Rosalie, who was recom- 
mended to me by Mrs. Orgain, as a faultless 
being? She had lived with the Orgains eight 
years, and after the old gentleman died, and 
the widow broke up housekeeping, I applied 
for her cook. Would you believe it? Mrs. 
Orgain actually cried while dilating to me 
upon her numerous virtues and accomplish- 
ments! Iwas verdant enough to think that 
my trials in this line were nearly at an end. 
For a couple of weeks, matters went on pretty 
well, although I often caught Betsy crying, 
when she thought herself alone in the kitchen. 
At length, one day, she undertook to make a 
loaf of cake. Mrs. Orgain had praised her 
talents as a pastry-cook up to the skies. The 
cake was tough, and I told her so, asking her, 
very kindly, how it happened. She said that 
I did net give her enough butter to shorten 
it. I knew that this was false, for I had mea- 
sured it with my own hands, as I did also the 
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sugar and flour. This was too barefaced, 
and I intimated, pretty plainly, that I was 
aware she was trying to cheat me, but that I 
was too used to such tricks to be duped; I 
knew how many ways there were of disposing 
of kitchen stores. You never saw such a fury 
as she was when she saw that she was un- 
masked! She railed like a bedlamite, and 
declaring that she would rather stop in pur- 
gatory than upon my premises, she threw on 
her bonnet and shawl, and rushed out of the 
house, without even waiting for her wages. 
Yet she was a pattern servant! I suppose 
she had pillaged Mrs. Orgain with impunity, 
for so long, that she had come to consider it 
as her prerogative.”’ 

“This locking up one’s store-room and 
pantry is another branch of the subject upon 
which Anne andl disagree,’’ remarked Mrs. 
William to Mrs. Egbert. ‘* What is your prac- 
tice ?”’ 

*‘T never turn a key, except in my outer 
doors,’’ was the response. 

‘*Then you are content to be robbed !’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. David. 

‘*Far from it! I know just how long a 
certain quantity of groceries, etc., ought to 
last, and I will not have a servant in my 
family whom I cannot convince that my inte- 
rests are identical with hers. The loss of the 
slightest article of my property would occa- 
sion me uneasiness, but it would trouble my 
girls infinitely more. I have known them to 
ransack the house, every corner and closet, 
for a missing stocking, declaring that they 
could not rest until it was found. [ do not 
exaggerate, when I say, that I believe I have 
not been defrauded of a penny’s worth in ten 
years.’’ 

** Are they saints ?’’ queried the hostess. 

‘*By no means! But they are honest and 
faithful to their employer. They serve me 
well tothe utmost of their ability. One of 
them has lived with me for twelve, the other 
four years. I think that they are attached to 
me. I know that I am to them.”’ 

** That is a failing of which I cannot accuse 
myself!’’? said Mrs. William, in her gentle, 
mellow voice, ‘‘Once upon a time, I was 
prone to commit such indiscretions as becom- 
ing fond of my girls, but a few severe lessons 
cured me of the propensity. There was that 
English Clara—a gem of a nurse and a clever 
seamstress. She lived with me eighteen 


’ 


months, and all that time I never found a 








single fault in her. She was quick, cheer- 
ful, and obliging, and so intelligent that | 


‘treated her more like a friend than a servant. 


Jam ashamed to tell you of the extravagant 
wages I paid her, and the presents I lavished 
upon her. Finally, she walked off to church, 
one morning, with a drunken butcher, and 
married him, without saying a word to me of 
her intention, leaving baby sick with the 
measles, and me almost as ill with watching 
and fatigue. From that hour to this she has 
never darkened my doors; never so much as 
called or sent to inquire after the child she 
had nursed from his birth, and whom she 
pretended to love so dearly.” 

‘*She certainly behaved very badly,’’ ad- 
mitted Mrs. Egbert, ‘‘and showed herself to 
have been unworthy of your partiality. Yet, 
I have known daughters—young ladies, who 
had been trained in the knowledge of every 
filial and religious duty, the children of dot- 
ing parents, who yet displayed an equal, if 
not greater degree of ingratitude, in eloping 
with men of bad character—lovers, who had 
been forbidden the house on account of their 
unworthiness. These are blemishes of our 
common human nature, not the peculiar vices 
of servants.’’ 

‘¢ Then, there was that widow Sullivan, who 
was left penniless with three little children 
upon her hands,’’ continudd Mrs. William. 
‘*T half supported them for three years; giving 
her all the broken meat from my kitchen, and 
quantities of cast-off clothing which my chil- 
dren had outgrown, besides bestowing upon 
her many a pound of tea, sugar, and flour; 
providing her with steady employment as 
washerwoman for two days of every week, 
and throwing all the odd jobs in her way that 
I could. In short, I constituted myself the 
nursing-mother of the family. During this 
period she invoked blessings enough upon 
my head to have set up half-a-dozen saints 
in beatitudes; yet, one Monday morning, 
when one of my girls was sick and the wash 
was especially heavy, she was among the 
missing. An amorous coal-heaver had cast 
an approving eye upon her weather-beaten 
countenance and brawny arms, and when I 
despatched 2 messenger to inquire if illness 
were the cause of her non-appearance, I re- 
ceived word in return that Mrs. Malony—her 
new name—declined my help for the future ; 
that she ‘would not demane herself any longer 
by going out by the day.’ These are but two 
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specimens of the incidents that have wrought 
in me the same conclusion that ingratitude is 
bound up in the hearts of the menial classes, | 
and that no amount of kindness can drive it 
far from them.”’ 

‘¢That is all the thanks you or any one else 
ever gets for pampering the wretches!’’ ut- 
tered Mrs. David. ‘‘I predicted to you, from 
the first, how pour favoritism would end. 
You spoiled that conceited, mincing Clara, 
until she was perfectly insufferable, and, as 
tor Mrs. Sullivan, she used you as long as you 
could be useful to her, then shook you off. I 
expect nothing—show no favors and look for 
no recompense in gratitude, and thus escape 
these mortifying disappointments.’’ 

‘*But can members of the same family live 
utterly independent of one another ?’’ pleaded 
Mrs. Egbert. ‘‘ Your servants are human 
beings like yourself, with human sympathies 
and human affections. I should think that 
you would become insensibly interested in 
their characters, their needs, their individual 
histories.’’ 

**Not I!’? said Mrs. David, bluntly. ‘I 
should as soon think of entertaining a prefer- 
ence for the plague or yellow fever. But 
while I am gossiping here, my beauty of a 
cook is ruining your dinner!. She brought 
tip-top recommendations from her last place, 
yet I cannot trust her to dish a potato or sea- 
son a steak.”’ 

She bustled off, and Mrs. William com- 
mented sweetly upon her last observation. 

** Anne is incurable! The woman is a fine 
cook; but our excellent sister will badger her 
out of her service in less than a month. No- 
thing annoys a servant more than having the 
mistress around the kitchen, playing the spy 
upon her. Cooks like a clear field.’’ 

**If there is the right feeling and a just un- 
derstanding between them on the subject, no 
sensible girl will ever resent the mistress’ 
presence and aid,’’ said Mrs. Egbert. ‘‘ Still, 
great care and tact are to be observed on the 
lady’s part, to avoid the appearance of dis- 
trustful surveillance. None of us like to be 
suspected.”’ 

There the subject dropped. The~ last 
speaker had too nice a sense of propriety and 
a taste too fine te fall into the habit so preva- 
lent in American society, which often obtains 
in circles one might reasonably hope to find 
free from the tinge of Vulgarity, i. e., contin- 
ual and unreserved discussion of servants— 
17* 















servants’ faults, servants’ dress, servants’ in- 
solence, servants’ exactions, servants’ wages 
—an inexhaustible theme, which tempts the 
disgusted listener to believe that a new servile 
war has been inaugurated in this favored land 
of freedom. 


Six months afterwards, as Mrs. Egbert Jamie- 
son watched from the window of her front par- 
lor, in the summer twilight, for her husband’s 
return, a carriage, loaded with trunks, drove 
up to the sidewalk, and two ladies alighted. 
Recognizing her sisters-in-law, she hastened 
to the door to receive them. 

‘* This is, indeed, an unexpected pleasure !”’ 
she said, saluting them with cordial affection. 

‘*Then you did not get our letter!’’ they 
exclaimed, in concert. 

‘“*T did not; but the surprise gives addi- 
tional charm to your coming. You are most 
welcome!’’ rejoined the hostess, with cheer- 
ful grace, leading the way to a handsome 
guest-chamber. 

While the visitors were laying off their hats 
and mantles, a neat, pleasant-looking maid 
entered quietly, with clean towels and a 
pitcher of ice-water. Mrs. David, had her 
house been thus suddenly invaded by com- 
pany, would have rung the bell three or four 
times in half the number of minutes, and 
thrown the household into a ferment by rapid 
and incoherent orders. Mrs. Egbert had 
spoken once in a subdued tone, through the 
mouth-piece of a speaking-tube in the hall; 
then returned instantly to her friends. The 
servant inclined her head respectfully to the 
strangers—politeness, which Mrs. William re- 
turned kindly, and Mrs. David appeared not 
to notice. 

‘‘These ladies have come unexpectedly, 
Rebecca,’’ said Mrs. Egbert, smilingly; ‘‘but 
we must try all the more to make them com- 
fortable on that account, to show them how 
welcome they are!’’ 

“Yes, ma’am!’’ The girl’s smile was a 
bright reflection of her mistress’, as she busied 
herself in collecting the wraps which had been 
thrown upon the bed, and put them away in 
acloset. Then, umbidden, she knelt and un- 
strapped the trunks ; produced a brush to 
remove the dust from the habiliments of the 
travellers, and after a mute appeal to her 
mistress to know if she were needed for any 
other service, and receiving a gentle ‘‘ You 
can go, now,’’ in reply, she withdrew. 

‘A regular servant spoiler!’’ thought Mrs. 
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David. ‘‘She speaks to her as if she were 
afraid of frightening her. It is easy to see 
who has the upper hand here.’’ 

Rebecca reappeared at tea-time, officiating 
as waitress, with dexterity and attention, 
The repast was bountiful and well-served, 
although Mrs. Jamieson had not left her rela- 
tives for a quarter of an hour since their 
arrival, There was in her bright face an air 
of genuine enjoyment in their society, a free- 
dom from worrying anxieties, that struck her 
sisters as strange, yet very beautiful, although 
neither thought of attributing her easy hospi- 
tality to the circumstance of hers being an 
establishment where the law of order and of 
love were so closely entwined, that it was im- 
possible to determine which wrought such 
magical results. 

After a night of refreshing slumber, guests 
and hosts met around the breakfast-table. 
There were toast, and biscuit, and light sweet- 
bread; salmon steaks and boiled chickens, for 
substantial edibles; strawberries and cream 
for dessert. 

**T had no idea that you were such an ac- 
complished cook, Louisa!’’ said Mrs. David, 
with her customary candor. ‘‘These chickens 
are incomparable, and the muffins most deli- 
cious.’’ 

‘*My cook deserves all the praise!’’ re- 
sponded the hostess. ‘‘I only gave orders. 
She did the rest.’’ 

‘Nevertheless, my wife trained her—taught 
her all she knows!’’ said Mr. Jamieson, un- 
willing. to have her culinary abilities under- 
rated. 

‘*She had an apt scholar!’’ complimented 
Mrs. William. 

At this mement, Rebecca went to the kitchen 
for hot muffins, and Mrs. David conld not re- 
frain from cautioning her misguided friend, 

‘*Take care that you do not make her too 
independent, Louisa! It is dangerous to 
teach them too much. Just as you have 
trained them to your hand, they are certain 
to leave you.”’ 

‘*In that event, I should still have the 
satisfaction of knowing that I had discharged 
my duty,’’ answered the lady. ‘‘ Servants 
are, in one sense, apprentices, and I am 
morally, if not legally bound to see that they 
master their profession.’’ 

‘*A pretty theory! but you will find the 
application injurious to yourself.’’ 

‘Tam not afraid. My Janet came to me, 





araw emigrant, twelve years ago. I fancied 
that I detected in her extraordinary capa- 
bilities, which only needed development to 
render her an invaluable domestic, and agreed 
to instruct her. Now, she excels me in many 
kinds of nice cookery.’’ 

She changed the theme; but enough had 
been said to put Mrs. David on the alert. 

‘Where is that talking ?)’ she inquired, 
that evening, as the trio sat in the parlor. 

‘‘In my kitchen. Your hearing is quick. 
I had not noticed the distant hum,’’ replied 
Mrs. Jamieson. 

‘*T thought that I heard a man’s voice!’’ 
pursued the martinet housewife, pricking up 
her ears yet more sharply. 

‘*It is very probable. Rebecca is engaged 
to be married, and her suitor is very devoted 
in his attentions.’’ 

‘*You don’t mean that you let him come 
here!’’ ejaculated Mrs. David, astonished, and 
virtuously indignant. 

‘*T certainly do!’? Mrs, Egbert laughed, 
mischievously. ‘‘He is a decent, sober me- 
chanic. Mr. Jamieson and myself are quite 


_ satisfied with Rebecca’s choice, although I 


shall miss her sadly when she goes away.’”’ 

‘*Then you allow ‘followers,’ as the Eng- 
lish call them ?’’ asked Mrs. William. 

“If 1 am assured that they are respectable 
and suitable associates for my girls, I permit 
them to visit them at proper seasons. Servants 
are social beings no less than ourselves, and 
I will not lay upon them prohibitions so strict 
as to be burdensome. Neither will I oblige 
them to seek stolen pleasures.’’ 

‘‘Of course, your kitchen swarms with com- 
pany !’’ observed Mrs. David. 

‘*No! I think the tendency of my indul- 
gence, as you may deem what I consider 
simple justice and humanity, is to make my 
domestics more careful in the selection of 
their visitors. They take pride in proving 
that they are worthy of my confidence.”’ 

‘‘They must be marvels! You won’t find 
one in ten thousand who is fit to be trusted,’’ 

‘In that ease, we must use the more dis- 
cretion in choosing such as are worthy of 
being treated like rational oreatures,’’ said 
Mrs. Egbert, composedly. 

‘‘You are blessed among women, my dear 
sister!’? Mrs. William took up the thread of 
discourse. ‘‘ Where did you find these match- 
less pearls—perfect servants ?’’ 

‘‘ Mine are not perfect, or I fear they would 
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— 7 
not be content with their very fallible mistress. 
They have their faults, as I have mine.”’ 

‘‘Do you ever dare to insinuate as much to 
them? Ido not hint to mine the remotest 
possibility of error on their part. You see 
that I am as great a craven as ever.”’ 

*‘T should be derelict in the duty I owe 
them and myself, if I did not point out their 
mistakes and short-comings.’’ 

‘Then you do scold sometimes !’’ 
David was triumphant. 

‘*Never!’’ emphatically. ‘‘I could not 
look my erring servant in the face, were I to 
forget my ladyhood and Christian character 
so far as to use intemperate or vituperative 
language in rebuking her. I demand a re- 
spectful style of speech from her. She has a 


Mrs. 


* right to expect the same from me.’’ 


‘*Respectful!’’? Mrs. David could not credit 
the evidence of her organs of hearing. ‘‘That 
is turning the tables with a vengeance!”’ 

‘*T maintain the principle to be a just one, 
however. My servants are respectable—as de- 
serving of respect in their station, provided 
they acquit themselves honorably in it, as f 
am in mine. There is a want of generosity in 
exciting them to reply to our censures in a 
tone which we would ‘consider impertinent. 
It is taking an unfair advantage of their infe- 
riority of rank and education. They are ever 
ready to acknowledge every token of this true 
appreciation of what is their due. I try to 
inculcate in their minds a modest but steady 
self-respect—if, for no other reason, to teach 


them how to estimate and recognize the claims _ 


of their superiors in worldly caste.’’ 

‘‘Their superiors!’’ repeated Mrs. David, 
scornfully. ‘‘They consider themselves as 
good, every whit, as their employers! In 
coming to a land of liberty, they shake off all 
knowledge of the difference in the various 
classes of society. I know of nothing more 
offensive than their brazen effrontery—their 
impudent assumption of equality.” 

‘*T grant you that it is disgusting; but in 
how many cases does it spring from sheer 
ignorance? What has been their school of 
manners? “Brought up in indigence, familiar 
with every description of want and vulgar 
beeeding—the marvel to me is, not that they 
comport themselves so unbecomingly in the 
novel stations to which they are transferred 
after reaching America, but that they do so 
well, are so ready to learn to behave differ- 
ently. Ifmistresses would but exercise charity 





towards their unintentional faults, and enter 
upon the task of their education in the spirit 
they would feel for a well-meaning but un- 
taught child, this clamor about bad ‘help’ 
would soon subside into comparative content.’’ 

Mrs. David shifted her ground. ‘But you 
are not exempt from your share of trouble, in 
spite of your Utopian ideas. Your Rebecca is 
about to show her gratitude for your kindness 
by deserting you.”’ 

‘* As my daughters will do, I suppose, when 
the time and opportunity arrive for them to 
have good homes of their own. It is God’s 
own appointment. I should be selfish were I 
to gainsay it.’’ 

‘*You are a phenomenon!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
William. ‘‘A housekeeper who is satisfied 
with hersubordinates! Barnum would pay a 
round sum forthe privilege of exhibiting you.’’ 

‘Hardly, for inquiry would reveal the truth 
that there are hundreds and thousands of 


‘others in this country, who are blessed with 


efficient, dutiful domestics ; families, in which 
neither party desires a change. As in other 
and greater matters, we hear the complain- 
ants. The contented are quiet.’’ 

The others seemed at a loss for a reply, al- 
though Mrs. David looked stubborn, and Mrs. 
William wildly incredulous, 

Mrs. Egbert resumed presently, pleasantly, 
but seriously. ‘‘I do not underrate the im- 
portance of this subject. I know that while 
mistresses and servants remain liable to the 
infirmities of human nature, that there must 
occasionally arise difficulties jars in the 
family machinery, that no foresight can avert. 
But I do, I must believe that most of these 
can be remedied by patience and prudence, 
and by a prayerful observance of the one 
great rule of social as well as religious life.’’ 

‘* What is that?’’ asked Mrs. David, seeing 
her hesitate. 

The color came to Mrs. Egbert’s cheek, and 
her eye shone brightly, as she repeated, 
sweetly and reverently—‘' Bear ye one an- 
other’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ!’ 


——_+ 2 ee + _—— 


Senr-REsPEecT.—That a man should be just 
and respectful towards all mankind, he must 
first begin with himself. A man—so to speak 
—who is not able to make a bow to his own 
conscience every morning is hardly in a con- 
dition to respectfully salute the world at any 
other time of the day. 
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COMBS. 


A very remote antiquity is claimed for the 
comb, which is of Egyptian origin. At first it 
was made of wood and ivory, but it was used 
for adjusting rather than for fastening the 
hair—a pin or bodkin being employed for the 
latter purpose. The Greeks and Romans, who 
dressed their hair with great care, used combs 
of box-wood, iron, and bronze; the precioug 
metals were also required in their manufac- 
ture, as we may infer from the golden ones 
ascribed to their goddesses; but in no in- 
stance do we find their shell or horn ones 
mentioned in the classics. The use of the 
comb in cutting the hair is referred to by 
Plautus (B. C. 184). From specimens found 
at Pompeii, it is evident that combs with teeth 
on both sides (exactly similar to our small- 
tooth combs), were in use at a very early pe- 
riod. The comb of the middle ages exhibits 
much curious elaboration, with but little im- 
provement in utility. Ata later period, gold 
and silver were extensively employed in their 
manufacture, and pearls were also added. 
The comb was thus made an elegant part of 
the coiffeur. It was much used in public ; for, 
in Killigrew’s play of the Parson’s Wedding 
(A. D. 1633), among the stage directions for 
a group of gallants, we find ‘“‘they eomb their 
hair and talk’’—a practice that continued till 
the reign of Queen Anne. In further illustra- 
tion, we quote from Dryden’s ‘‘ Almanzor:’’— 

**But as when vizard mask appears in a pit, 

Straight every man who thinks himself a wit, 
Perks up; and, managing his comb with grace, 
With his white wig sets off his nut-brown face.’’ 

Combing the peruke, at the time when men 
of fashion wore large wigs, was, even in pub- 
lic places, an act of gallantry. In modern 
days the comb reached its most costly and 
ornamental state at the court of Louis the 
Fourteenth. Richly inlaid with diamonds and 
other precious stones, it then formed an essen- 
tial adjunct for the toilet of court beauties. 
Canova and other modern sculptors have in- 
troduced the comb with fine effect, as a part 
of feminine costume in statuary. India rubber 
combs, now so extensively used, are manufac- 
tured by pressing the caoutchouc in moulds 
to the required form, and afterwards vulcan- 
izing it, or combining it with sulphur, by 
which means it attains great hardness. The 
largest shell and horn factory in the world 
has been for years at Aberdeen, in Scotland. 





THE CASKET OF MEMORY. 
BY WILLIAM E. PABOR. 
“So shall our memories be as pearls set in a casket.” 
(Pearl the Ninth.) 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1857. 


“ He put our lives so far apart,’’ I read, 

“We cannot hear each other speak.”’ And so, 
Closing the book, my thoughts on Memory’'s groove 
Ran swiftly back to that September day 

When death and darkness settled on my heart. 
O name beloved! name first on infant lips, 
And last of all the utterance of age. 

O name beloved! made doubly sacred now 

By years whose coming and whose going gave 
Few joys but many sorrows to my soul; 
Longest on voiceless lips within my heart ; 
Tenderly, tearfuily, kept from all stain, 
Cherished as names too seldom are by men— 
My mother, O my mother! dearest, best, 

Who loved me with a loving so intense 

That still, when quiet stars are in the skies, 
And solemn night sits throned upon the hills, 

I feel the tender touch, the subtle sense 

Her presence gave, and in me and around, 
Although “ we cannot hear each other speak,’’ 
And though “ our lives are put so far apart,"’ 
Yet still I hear, I see, I feel, I know! 

She watches o’er her wayward child as when 
Her presence graced an earth made bright and fair 
By all the gifts a good God crowned her with. 


In those dark days 
lin my sorrow wrote: “‘ We clasp our hands 
And hold all treasure we have sought and found ; 
Surely rare pearls of memory abound 
Among the sands.’’ Now, in these later days 
I set this pearl in the tiara of love. 
Faith’s Pharos sends its shimmering light aeross 
The wrecks my life holds sacred ; far and near 
Its shining shows the rocks and shifting sands 
Whore hope has struck and happiness went down. 
Alas, life’s psalm a lamentation is! 
“Time cannot teach forgetfulness,’’ you know! 
And would to God the saying were not true, 
I sometimes think, when sharp and long the pains 
That comes whenever feet of mine have strayed 
Within Time’s memory-haunted halls. O Love, 
Forgive! O Time, be chary with the lash | 
O Life, though bitter to the taste may be 
The fennel floating on the wine, beware! 
Lest any quiver shopld to carping tongue 
Reveal the agony within. 


O name beloved ! 
Still be to me the name above all names! 
And when, though seldom uttered by the lip, 
My heart forgets it, may it cease to beat, 
Forgetting all things, if it fail in this— 
My mother! O my mother. dearest, best! 





—Ir you would relish your food labor for it ; 


if you would enjoy the raiment, pay for it 


before you wear it; if you would sleep soundly, 
take a clear conscience to bed with you. 
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IN THE MEANTIME. 


BY 8 ANNIE FROST. 


‘* Axp here I am, Minnie, ten years older, 
not much wiser, and as poor as when I left 
home !”? 

‘It is very hard,’’ said my sister, as she 
passed her hand caressingly over my hair, 
‘but at least you are at home.’’ She said 
the words, so sweet to a wanderer, with a 
smile that made her invitation doubly pre- 
cious. 

‘Then I may stay here until something 
can be found for me to do?’’ 

‘*Stay here! Edgar,’’ she said, reproach- 
fully, ‘‘ where else would you stay? Is not 
the house yours, and all that is in it?” 

‘No; I am thankful to say it is not, or my 
creditors might seize it. . It is yours, Minnie.’’ 

{But your gift! And now, Edgar, you 
must listen tome. Since you sent the means 
for William to establish himself in business, 
he has prospered, and not only provided 
amply for all wants, some luxuries and all 
comforts, but been able to save something. 
The handsome present you have sent me 
each year, therefore, lies at interest, laid by 
for our children. This you must use. You will 
not refuse me, brother,’’ she said, pleadingly. 

**T should only lose it as I have done my 
own,’’ I said, bitterly. ‘*‘No, Minnie, no, a 
thousand times; Iam young yet, but little 
over thirty, and have a knowledge of busi- 
ness, with ten years’ experience. I will work 
my way up the ladder of fortune once more, 
and perhaps the rounds will not again be so 
slippery. Thankfully I accept your offer of a 
home if William’’— 

‘* Hark, there he is!’’ 

And in another moment my dear brother- 
in-law, Minnie’s beloved husband, was giving 
me a cordial welcome. 

‘*This is an unexpected pleasure,’’ he said, 
warmly ; ‘‘ are you weary of piling up gold in 
California, and come to show us how million- 
aires can spend ?’’ 

‘‘Hush, Will,’’ whispered Minnie, softly 
touching his arm. ‘‘ Edgar has’’—and here 
the tears, restrained so long, crept down her 
cheeks. 

““*Pis but the old story, Will,’’ I said, in 
answer to his look of dismay. ‘‘The gold 
was piled so high it tottered and fell. When 





I wrote you last, the world’s sun of prosperity 
shone full upon me; now, I am a ruined 
man !’’ 

Still no word, only the look of utter con- 
sternation. 

‘*My partner has decamped with all the 
available funds, leaving the books so falsified, 
the accounts so complicated, that Davis & Wil- 
son have suspended payment, failed, ceased 
to exist; Davis is missing, and Wilson sits 
here with precisely fifteen dollars left of the 
fortune it cost him three years mining and 
seven years of business labor to accumulate.’’ 

‘‘And what will you do?’’ gasped my 
brother. 

‘*Work!’’ I said, shortly, ‘‘and let the 
detectives hunt for Davis. Oh, by the way, 
perhaps I should have mentioned that my 
lawyer holds the deeds of some land I took 
for debt about five years ago, in a private 
transaction. They are not worth much, he 
says, but they may be mentioned with the 
fifteen dollars as legally and honestly mine. 
Now, Will, you must set me on the right 
track for finding some situation here, for a 
year or two; then, if Davis is not found, I 
shall return to San Francisco and start again. 
All my friends agreed that I had better come 
here and set Curtis to work. He is a shrewd 
lawyer, and has so long managed my affairs, 
that if anything can be done to retrieve my 
fallen fortunes he will doit. if we find Davis, 
I return to settle the affairs of the firm; if in 
a year or two we still cannot find him, I shall 
return and start a new business there.’’ 

** And in the meantime ?”’ 

‘‘In the meantime I must find some clerk’s 
or bookkeeper’s place, and earn my living.’’ 

There was a long silence, then taking my 
hand, my brotber-in-law said, earnestly :— 

‘*You know, Edgar, we owe all we have to 
your generosity. Ten years ago you exiled 
yourself that Minnie might feel free to be my 
wife; since then you have shared every iota 
of your own prosperity with us. You will 
now give me a brother’s right, will you not? 
Take back something of the gifts you have 
poured upon us to open business here. Our 
house is your home of course. Do not return 
to California.’’ 
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But I would listen neither to him nor Min- 
nie. There were three pretty children for 
whose benefit my annual remittance had been 
invested ; William had all his own means in- 
vested in his business, and I was not going to 
clog any of their movements with the burden 
of my misfortunes. The pretty, cosy room 
Minnie fitted up fer my comfort I thankfully 
accepted; their kind hospitality and loving 
sympathy I treasured in my very heart; but 
my independence I would not yield, and I was 
stubborn in my resolve toclimb the ladder of 
fortune once more unassisted. 

Two years I had given myself for my home, 
the search for Davis, and my lawyer’s inves- 
tigations, then I was resolved to return to 
San Francisco, and in my old business, among 
my old associates and friends, start in life 
once more. 

Before entering upon a search for present 
employment I had, however, one task that 
would occupy me for days, perhaps weeks. 
I had stated to my brother that my partner 
had falsified the accounts of the firm, in addi- 
tion to absconding with all its available funds. 
I had obtained from our numerous creditors 
permission to bring with me from San Fran- 
cisco the books and papers that for seven 
years had recorded our business transactions, 
and these I was determined to fully investi- 
gate. All had been so sudden, the blow so 
crushing that I had allowed others to wind 
up the affairs in their own way. I was clear 
of blame in the eyes of my associates, and 
could no longer be made liable for the heavy 
debts of the firm. I had given up everything, 
yet none the less I had resolved, if my life 
was spared, to pay to the last dollar every 
debt owed by Davis & Wilson, and it was to 
estimate their size, and calculate every chance, 
that I had determined to ovérhaul all the 
books and papers I had brought from Cali- 
fornia. Cordially appreciating the trust and 
consideration that had allowed me the privi- 
lege, I set to work. 

The room Minnie had set apart for my use 
‘ was in the back buildings, a large window 
looking south and another facing west. Both 
windows had Venetian blinds, and pretty 
muslin curtains looped at each side. I had 
not been in my room long, before I discovered 
that my west window overlooked the family 
sitting-room of our next door neighbor, and 
that, although the half curtain of their win- 
dow hid them from our sitting-room occu- 





pants, my view into the room was unobscured 
by curtain or shutter. Many times, in the 
course of my first day’s work, my eyes, raised 
from the weary papers before me, fell with 
pleasure upon the group in that pretty sit- 
ting-room. It was a large room, handsomely 
furnished, and filled with all the pretty 
tokens of the presence of girlhood. Canary 
birds, in fancifully decorated cages; hanging 
baskets, with their long green tendrils droop- 
ing gracefully down; atiny aquarium ; globes 
of gold fish, pets and petty things in profu- 
sion were lavished upon the room. The wide 
open grate, with its clear fire, too, added to 
the cosey, homelike air, and helped to make 
a bright picture. The inmates soon became 
familiar to me. There was a gentle, placid 
looking old lady, whose widow’s cap and close 
mourning told her tale of sorrow ; tliere were 
two young ladies whose likeness to her spoke 
their relationship, though they had discarded 
the sable garments to which she clung. 
Lovely girls they were, with golden curls and 
brilliant complexions, tall symmetrical figures, 
and large blue eyes. There was a romping 
boy of about fourteen, who shared in the blue 
eyes and golden locks of his mother and sis- 
ters, and who made more confusion in the 
pretty room in five minutes than all the others 
did in an entire day. But the figure upon 
which my eyes rested most frequently, and 
which was yet the quietest and least obtru- 
sive of all, was a young lady too, yet evidently 
not one of the blue-eyed, fair-haired flock. 
She was very small, yet with a woman’s face, 
a matured gravity, and yet a child’s sweetuess 
of expression. Her hair was black, and was 
coiled in heavy masses round her small head; 
her eyes, large and soft, were very dark; her 
complexion fair and pure, but without one 
shade of color. But what made her most 
conspicuous while most retiring, was the look 
of heavy sadness on her young face, the seal 
of sorrow on her broad white forehead. While 
the tall, handsome blondes, in wrappers of the 
most expensive materials, skirts heavy with 
embroidery, and fingers glittering with rings, 
passed their mornings in some pretty fancy 
work, or more frequently entire idleness, she 
sat patiently sewing white muslin, or mend- 
ing piles of clean clothes fresh from the iron- 
ing board ; while the fair sisters, in costumes 
of exquisite taste and expensive material, 
spent their evenings in the brilliantly lighted 
parlors, or were whirled away to some gay 
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meeting abroad, she, retaining her quiet wool 
dress and plain linen collar, spent her eve- 
nings with the old lady and the romping boy, 
sometimes reading aloud, helping the young 
scholar over his lessons, or playing chess with 
him, till at an early hour her companions 


retired, and she was alone. Then the cloud 
fell over the fair young face. Through the 
day she had a cheerful word for all, joined in 
the chat of the pretty sisters, gave the boy 
loving words, and had always gentle care for 
the old lady. Without any gayety, there was 
a winning grace in her manner, a sweet, 
smiling serenity always on her face, when 
there were others around her, but once alone, 
no words can describe the heavy sadness 
that dwelt in her eyes and on her brow. 
Then the hands, always so busy, fell list- 
lessly in her lap, and she would sit gazing at 
the fire, buried in gloomy thoughts, till the 
arrival of the sisters would rouse her to 
action and smiles again. 

Yet, it was evident her seclusion and steady 
industry were voluntary. They all loved her. 
The gentle widow’s good-night kiss lingered 
upon her lips as fondly 4s on that of her own 
gay daughters ; the noisy boy was gentle when 
at her side, caressing her often and lovingly, 
and the pretty blondes petted and loved her 
as they did each other. Many times I saw 
them playfully snatch away her heavy work 
and prison her little hands while they finished 
a seam or patch, and it was evident that they 
very reluctantly left her at home when they 
were pleasure seeking abroad. Sometimes, 
when all were away, she would steal from the 
room, and I could hear the notes of the piano 
under her fingers, but she usually returned 
from that indulgence weeping bitterly, and 
but seldom sought it. 

One day, when I was, as usual, dividing my 
time between my books and my neighbors, 
Minnie came into my room to bring some 
marvellous doughnuts she had just manu- 
factured. She was a busy little housewife, 
this bonnie sister of mine, and not unfre- 
quently turned the cook’s temper completely 
upside down by daring raids into the kitchen, 
where the indignant Biddy declared ‘‘ she 
had down every dish and pan to boil an 
egg.’’ Still, as Minnie laughingly declared, 
the kitchen was hers, and she would make 
eake sometimes, if she did use all the dishes 
and leave them for Bibby to wash. 

‘*Come here, Minnie,’’ I said, after praising 








the doughnuts, and doing full justice to my 
share, ‘‘and tell me who are your next door 
neighbors.’’ 

‘Why, Ned!’’ she cried, looking down, 
‘what a fine view you have of them, and 
with your blinds this way they can’t see you 
a bit! You horrid spy.’’ 

‘*T am too busy to spy much,’’ I said 
quietly, ‘‘but I should like to know who 
they are.’’ 

‘* Why, Mrs. Smith, and Misses Lizzie and 
Bella Smith, Isadore Lawrence and Harry 
Smith. Mrs. Smith is a wealthy widow, her 
daughters are belles in society. Harry is a 
real nice little fellow and devoted to my 
Susie, and Isadore Lawrence is Mrs. Smith’s 
brother’s child. Poor girl, she has a sad 
story.’’ 

** What is it ?”’ 

‘* Well, as far as I know it, it is this: Her 
father, who was always a mauvais sujet, mar- 
ried an Italian opera singer, whose temper, 
they say, was none of the sweetest. He soon 
wearied of her, but his family having been 
good, he was able to make her popular in 
society. They were both extravagant, he 
loose in principle, from debt to debt was an 
easy step, his affairs became involved, her 
temper worse under his reproaches, till one 
day, when Isadore was about twelve years old, 
her father was discovered to have committed 
a forgery, and obliged to leave the country. 
What became of him no one knew, but his 
wife, deserted and feeling her disgrace, her 
violent Italian temper roused, herself insulted 
and forsaken, committed suicide. Dreadful, 
is it not? Mrs. Smith took Isadore at once. 
Child as she was, she understood and felt her 
terrible position, and for weeks her life hung 
on & mere thread. Brain fever followed her 
mother’s death, for she had inherited the 
warm fervor of the Italian, and loved her 
parents passionately. Since her recovery she 
has been as gentle and loving as a child, but 
Mrs. Smith says she is completely broken 
hearted. So young, too, only twenty-one, 
and looks about sixteen. Her aunt is always 
anxious to win her to society and pursuits 
suited to her age, but the very idea of meet- 
ing strangers seems a torment toher. In the 
summer, when they are at their country seat, 
she lives out of doors, but here in the city 
she rarely stirs out.’’ 

Need I say, that this sad story only drew 
my interest more strongly to the beautiful 
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girl whose quiet loveliness had already won 
its way to my heart. The long winter days 
found me poring over my papers, reducing 
their chaos to order, and finding many knotty 
points entangling under my pen and pencil. 
Nothing was heard of Davis, my fifteen dollars 
was nearly gone, no situation offered itself to 
me, and I, by way of smoothing matters, was 
falling in love with a maiden as unapproach- 
able as ever was prisoned heiress of the 
days of chivalry. Every womanly grace, 
every gentle deed of love, her patient sweet- 
ness, her sad hours of loneliness, .all, all were 
speaking words to my heart, untouched 
before by woman’s charms. To comfort her, 
to win her love, to bury her parents’ sin and 
cruelty under my tenderness and make her 
forget the past in a present of happiness— 
these were my dreams, and to offer her, I 
had four dollars in cash, thirty years of life 
lost, a strong loving heart, and a sympathy 
and tenderness that filled my soul to aching. 

I had formed the acquaintance of Mrs. Smith 
and her daughters, they having passed the 
evening with Minnie two or three times, and 
we returning each visit. But we were re- 
ceived in the parlor, and Isadore-did not come 
down. No guest was ever invited into the 
pretty sitting-room; evidently this was the 
poor child’s castle of refuge, and the family 
respected it. 

Spring opened, and April winds were playing 
at my window, when, one morning, I received 
a hurried note from my lawyer. 


**Dear Witson: Davis is found. He is at 
C—, on the road, about twenty miles 
from here. I start by to-night’s train; join 
me at the depot at nine P. M. 

L. J. Curtis.’’ 





By ten o’clock we were at C——. Our man 
was reported as lying very ill in a hotel near 
the station, and we engaged rooms at the 
same house, and waited till morning. I do 
not think he knew that his slumbers that 
night were guarded by two policemen, but 
certainly Curtis and I were aware of the fact. 

The next morning we requested to see him. 
There was some delay, but we were finally 
admitted to the room, the landlord and the 
detective officer who had tracked him accom- 
panying us. He was lying in a heavy stupor, 
evidently a forerunner of death. 

**T sent for his daughter last night,’’ said 
the landlord to me; ‘‘he gave mie the ad- 
dress.”’ 





‘*His daughter!’’ I cried, astonished, for 
in the seven years of our business connection, 
I had believed him a single man. We had 
become acquainted at the mines; piled nug- 
gets in company, and having a mutual trust 
and liking for each other, had invested our 
gains together. He had always been a re- 
served, rather cold man, but I was amazed to 
find him a father. 

** Who is she?”’ I inquired. 

“*T’ve forgotten. My clerk took down the 
message and sent it by telegraph. He is stir- 
ing now, sir!” 

I went to the bedside. Evidently he recog- 
nized me, but his last act of rascality seemed 
to have faded from his mind. With wander- 
ing words and feeble gestures, he spoke of old 

"business transactions long completed, calling 
me by name and appealing to my judgment. 

It was very evident that he was in no state 


” for our lawful vengeance, but Curtis had legal 
. authority for arresting*all his papers and 


_ effects. With these he retired to our room, 
while I remained by the invalid. 

He had dropped off again into a heavy sleep, 
when, about noon, the landlord came up stairs. 

‘“¢Two ladies, sir. One of them is faintish, 
and has gone to her room; but his daughter 
is coming up. Please you stay, sir. I ain’t 

'up to young ladies’ feelings, no way.’’ 

; Idrew back behind the curtains at the other 
side of the bed, and in a moment the daughter 
camein. The slight, little figure in along heavy 
cloak with the face veiled, looked unfamiliar, 
but when the landlord left her, the cloak and 
bonnet were thrown aside, and Isadore Law- 
rence stood before me. My very heart stood 
still, as with her small head erect, her face 
cold and haughty, and her eyes full of hard, 
stern gravity, she approached the bed. 

The invalid had wakened when the landlord 
spoke to me, and he now lay, his eyes rivetted 
upon the young girl. 

‘**Isadore |’? he whispered, hoarsely. 

*‘T am here,’’ she said, coldly, not stirring 
to approach him. 

Isadore !’’ he ¢ried, imploringly, ‘‘ forgive 
me!”’ 

Still she did not move. The dying man 
tried to raise his head. 

‘Isadore! Carissima!’’ he said, pleadingly. 
‘You loved me once! Isadore mia! by the 
old love, forgive me !’’ 

‘*He thinks [am mamma!’* she whispered, 
and drawing close tothe bed, she said, aloud :— 
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“It is not mamma! It is little Isadore.”’ 

‘** Little Isadore,’ he said, musingly; ‘‘ our 
child, our child!’ and, clasping her hand, he 
held her close to him. ‘You will forgive 
me?’’ he said. ‘ 

‘*T will,’ she said, gently ; ‘‘ perhaps mamma 
does now.’’ 

‘*Sing—sing—”’ he said, after a moment’s 
silence. 

Only for a moment she hesitated, then, in 
musi¢al Italian, she sang a hymn to the Virgin. 
Her voice was very sweet, clear, and true, and 
she sang with much feeling, often pausing as 
if to steady the tones before proceeding. As 
the last strain died away, her father, by a vio- 
lent effort, raised himself up. 

‘Isadore, kiss me! kiss me! Hold me, 
darling! Do not leave me! Cara mia!’’ and 
he fell back panting. ‘*Tsadore,’’ and with 
his child’s kiss on his lips he died. 

She stood over him a moment stunned, then 
raising her head she looked. vaguely around 
her, as if for help. In a moment I was by 
her side. 

‘*My aunt!’ she said, hoarsely. 

I rang the bell and sent the servant for Mrs. 
Smith. Before she reached the room, faint 
and trembling with fatigue and emotion, Isa- 
dore had lost all consciousness. 

With only one shuddering glance at the 
bed, the widow led the way from the room to 
her own apartment, I following with my un- 
conscious burden. Leaving them together, I 
found the landlord, gave the proper directions, 
and then sought Curtis. 

I found my lawyer in a highly exultant 
condition. The papers were all we had hoped 
for, and there were only the legal formalities 
to be attended to, in order to clear the names 
of ‘‘Davis & Wilson’’ in the eyes of their 
creditors. 

Meanwhile Isadore lay in a terrifying state 
of insensibility, and Mrs. Smith, nervous and 
agitated, was only too glad to accept my ser- 
vices. A doctor was obtained, but gave us a 
very alarming report, declaring that nothing 
but the utmost quiet could save our little pa- 
tient from a second attack of brain fever. Of 
course there was nothing to do but engage 
rooms for an indefinite period and await the 
result. Mrs. Smith implored me to remain. 
Curtis gladly confided the funeral arrange- 
ments to me, and returned to the city upon my 
affairs. It was no difficult matter to keep 
from Mrs. Smith the knowledge of her bro- 
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ther’s later acts of villany, and Curtis never 
knew that Davis and the missing forger Law- 
rence were the same man. 

For two days Isadore lay prostrated with 
congestion of the brain, and then weeks of 
low nervous fever followed. As soon as she 
was able to sit up, I was admitted to the 
room, to assist her aunt in the task of rous- 
ing her from the state of melancholy apathy 
into which she was sinking. We read to her, 
we rode with her, and strove by every kind- 
ness love could suggest to win her to life and 
hope, and we succeeded. Slowly but surely 
we drove the gloom from the dark eyes, gently 
we won her to smile again, and as the spring 
days passed slowly by, the heart I coveted 
was given up to my keeping. The old sorrow 
was softened by prayer and faith, bitter feel- 
ings were banished as the dead was forgiven, 
and love being offered in exchange fur me- 
mory, present happiness chased away past 
bitterness. 

It was winter again before she became my 
bride, and I carried her togny San Francisco 
home. Never did she know that the Davis 
she heard so bitterly condemned was the man 
whose former sin had darkened her young 
life. Far away from old associations, she 
lives her life of love and fills mine with hap- 
piness. 

The old business, under a ‘new name, is 
revived; the waste lands have become habit- 
able, and their value swells still further my 
ample wealth. My creditors being paid, do 
not murmur over the delay to which they 


were forced to submit, while I bless the re- 


verse and waiting when I look on the fair 
wife whose love and smiles I won—in the 
meantime. 





MORAL CULTURE. 


BY R2V. F. 8. CASSADY. 
Cast my heart’s gold into the furnace flame, 
And if it come not thence refined and pure, 
I’ll be a bankrupt to thy hope, and heaven 
Shall shut its gates on me.—Mks. SIGOURNEY. 

Tue wisest and most experienced of men 
has said: ‘‘ Keep thy heart with all diligence ; 
for out of it are the issues of life.’’ Unques- 
tionably the whole philosophy of our higher 
and nobler being is compressed and summed 
up in these expressive words. They lay the 
entire scene of happiness in the heart, the in- 
terior moral life. Here is the fountain of all 
human joy. here the source of all true blessed- 
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ness. Happiness is the necessary issue of a 
well-kept or diligently cultivated heart. It 
can only spring, as the stream from the foun- 
tain, from the culture and refinement of the 
moral affections. The idea that it can exist 
in that bosom where purity and virtue reign 
not, and where the moral sentiments and emo- 
tions are in conflict and disorder, is equivalent 
to the proposition that a thing can exist with- 
out an adequate cause, which is simply absurd. 
Our consciousness at once attests the fact that 
harmonized affections and feelings are the es- 
sential conditions of all rational enjoyment. 
The uncultured, unrefined heart has in itself 
no element of repose, no source of blessedness. 
Indeed, it has only the conditions of disquiet 
and unrest. Most sadly true is it, as the bard 

has so forcibly expressed it, that— 

“A millstone and the human heart 

Are driven ever round ; 
If they have nothing else to grind, 
They must themselves be ground.”’ 
Everything improves by cultivation. A cul- 
tivated tree yields sweeter, better, and more 
fruit than a wild%ne. The wild strawberry 
is more bitter and less luscious to the taste 
than the cultivated. The undisciplined mind, 
however naturally vigorous and strong, has 
nothing of the force and compass of the mind 
improved and evolved by culture and disci- 
pline. If there is anything in the analogies 
of nature and of mind, it must be so with the 
heart, which is the mainspring of everything 
vital to the interest and progress of man. 
However kindly and outflaming its affections, 
however humane and noble its impulses by 
nature, they yet may become more so by dili- 
gent cultivation. Its soil, like that of the 
garden, will produce weeds and briers instead 
of flowers and fruit, unless it is cultivated and 
worked. Moreover, as in nature, so in mind 
and morals, only what is worthless and per- 
nicious grows spontaneously. What is valu- 
able and good requires the hand of toil. Pre- 
eminently true is this of the moral nature 
of man. The virtues which adorn human 
character are the slow growth, as they are 
the rich reward of patient, moral culture. No 
one reaps this golden harvest when he or she 
has not diligently sown. Slightly changing 
the verse of the poet, without doing any 
damage to its sentiment, we may say :— 
“The heights by good men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 


But they, while their companions slept, 
+ Were toiling upward in the night.”’ 





As the whole happiness of life centres in 
the knowledge and cultivation of self. the im 
provement and development of the moral 
affections, it is passing strange that men and 
women should be so generally indifferent to 
the subject of heart-culture. They improve 
their minds, and in this they do well; they 
seek to keep up to the world’s march in its 
manners and fashions; and yet, as a rule, 
they overleok the claims of their hearts for 
nurture and training. If it be true, as the 
wise man'has averred, that ‘‘a man shall be 
satisfied from himself,’’ he must, in the very 
nature of the case, have in himself the moral 
elements, the internal resources of happiness. 
What is outside of the heart and its noblest 
affections and aspirations—and that which 
humanity generally most covets is so—is out- 
side of its comfort and joy. What is noble 
and pure in our conscious emotions and feel- 
ings, is the condition and source of human 
bliss. He or she who goes outside of self in 
the pursuit of life’s chief good, knows but 
little of the secret of true enjoyment. The 
price of all human blessedness is virtue, the 
ennoblement and repose of the moral affec- 
tions and sentiments. To cultivate and nur- 
ture these is to solve the problem of human 
life, happiness, and destiny. 

- Look at him 
Who reads aright the image on his soul, 
And gives it nurture like a child of light. 
His life is calm and blessed, for his peace, 


Like a rich pearl beyond the diver’s ken, 
Lies deep in his bosom.’’ 








GOD KNOWETH. 


BY CLARA MILLARD BALDWIRF,. 


How is the soul inlaid in its clay? 

How doth it live there day after day? 

How taketh leave when passing away? 
God knoweth. 


How warms it the blood? how leaves it so cold ? 

How drinks it of air thick with the sun’s gold? 

How 's it kin to God—to sin—and to mould? 
God knoweth. 


How doth it enjoy through dust made nerves? 
How through them feels pain till it bends and curves ? 
How much gives to death ; how much reserves? 

God knoweth. 


Have faith in His wisdom, O my soul! 
Faith in His love ; be content that the whole 
Of life and death is in His control. 

God knoweth. 





—Tuey only have lived lofg who have lived 
virtuously. 
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“FILBERT.” 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


‘*¢Firper’’—‘ Finpert!’ Well, of all the 
names I ever saw in print, this is the greatest, 
Ellen !’? said Doctor Britton, looking up from 
the Thornby Weekly Illuminator, which sheet 
divided his attention with his toast and coffee 
one March morning at the breakfast table. 
**Here’s a poem about spring, by Filbert; 
and I should as soon think of reading ‘An 
Ode to a Crab Apple, by Tree Toad;’ the 
signature would be about as sensible.”’ 

“It’s a nomme de plume—a pen name, 
Howard !’’ replied the little lady who sat 
behind the coffee urn, her face very rosy at 
that moment. 

‘‘Of course it is, Ellen,’’ returned the 
doctor, ‘‘and that’s why I spoke of it. But 
why can’t these poetesses select a sensible sig- 
nature when they are afflicted with the ‘divine 
afflatus ?’ It is ridiculous—the ‘ Fannies,’ and 
‘Carries,’ and ‘Gracies,’ and ‘Allies,’ and 
‘Bellas,’ that we meet in print. If you 
should ever take it into your head to go to 
versifying or scribbling love stories, which 
may heaven defend you from! I should hope 
you’d come out with plain Ellen Elizabeth 
Britton. But, ‘ Filbert!’ It’s just like some 
diminutive, romantic, new hand at the lite- 
rary bellows,’’ and the doctor laid aside the 
paper for another cup of coffee. 

**T doubt if ever you see that name in 
print, Howard,’’ replied Mrs. Britton, passing 
back the refilled cup, with a little touch of 
asperity in her usually musical voice, and an 
unaccountable crimson in her cheek. 

**Of course not, my dear. I never sup- 
posed that you would be so foolish. I was 
only imagining the case. I often thank my 
lucky stars that I hav’n’t a literary wife, when 
I see Tom Cranshaw’s boys running loose 
around the streets learning all sorts of evil, 
and their mother in her studio writing Sabbath 
school books for the heathen. Wonder if the 
thought of ‘the heathen at her own doors’ 
never occurred to her? Where there’s one 
woman who can reconcile her domestic duties 
with her pen, there are twenty who fail. I 
never dreamed you would lose your senses so 
far, my dear.”’ 

Doctor Britton’s sentence was uttered so 
coolly and innocently, that it was not within 





the range of probability that his little wife 
should disturb his repose with the informa- 
tion which must have fallen upon him like a 
bomb-shell, viz: that she had long been guilty 
of perpetrating those effusions which appeared 
in the poet’s corner of the Weekly Illumina- 
tor over the signature he had so numerically 
ridiculed. Nor would you have supposed, 
reader, mine, had you met the little woman, 
that she was at all given to a love of belles- 
lettres and ‘‘ etchings of the gray goose-quill.”’ 
For the doctor’s household was managed as 
well as households in ordinary; little five 
year old Nelly’s dresses and aprons were 
generally fresh and clean; the year old baby 
bore no tokens of maternal neglect; Mrs. 
Britton herself was not caught either ink- 
bedabbled or slipshod ; and, altogether, every- 
thing went well in the neat menage of the 
young doctor, who, six years before, had 
brought his pretty bride from her girlhood 
home to share the joys and sorrows of his 
future life. 

But little Mrs. Britton, ever since her ‘‘com- 
position’? had been praised by the principal 
of the Waverley Village Academy, where she 
had graduated, and she had been a contributor 
to the School Girl’s Gem, published by the 
pupils—had conceived that the gift of writing 
was her boon; and it was this belief which 
fostered the ambition that had broken out 
since her marriage into poems and a nomme de 
plume, and those countless sheets of manu- 
script paper, on which she had been engaged, 
at intervals, for the last two or three years 
in the privacy of her own chamber. And 
she had guarded her secret well; for, while 
ambition had prompted the thick manuscript, 
her natural womanly love of surprises cau- 
tioned her: ‘‘Don’t let your husband suspect 
anything till he awakes to find you famous. 
Then, won’t he be proud of you ?”’ 

But now—well, it is hard to describe the 
feeling of mortification—or perhaps I had 
better say pique—with which she sat thinking 
over his words after the hasty ring of the 
office-bell had summoned him away from his 
third cup of coffee on a visit to a distant 
patient. For a long time her cheek retained 
the crimson spot, for the little woman was 
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keenly sensitive to ridicule; but gradually 
she subsided into calmness, as she reflected 
that ‘‘Howard never reads poetry; and the 
name was odd—I chose it for its oddity ; wait 
till he reads my book, and then won’t he ac- 
knowledge that he was greatly mistaken?’’ 

Breakfast was cleared away; little Nelly, 
just mounting the first round in the ladder of 
learning as a novice at the village school, had 
departed thitherward under the matronage of 
a neighbor’s daughter two years older than 
herself; the maid of all work was busy in 
the kitchen—for Doctor Britton, being one 
among several practitioners in the town 
where he had settled, could, as yet, afford 
but one servant to the household; Mrs. Brit- 
ton had tidied up the sitting-room and her 
own chamber, which hygiene was her daily 
custom; and baby was bathed, dressed, and 
deposited in the cradle for his forenoon nap, 
ere the mother found a moment’s leisure. 
But that leisure was speedily improved by 
the production of a bulky manuscript from 
the recesses of her writing desk—a half hour’s 
glancing over the written pages, and then 
came the dipping of her pen in ink for further 
progress in the book she was engaged upon. 

Yet writing had never seemed so laborious 
as on that morning. Her husband’s ridicule 
of the unfortunate nomme de plume kept run- 
ning through her mind; and then, she found 
it hard to take up the thread of her romance 
and weave out the development of the plot, 
or, rather, to draw its warp and woof to a 
harmonious. close, for the manuscript had 
attained such bulkiness as warned her to ap- 
proach a jinis. 

‘*Let me see,’’ she said, glancing it over, 
‘*T have already written three hundred and 
forty-five pages and thirty-one chapters; and 
Mrs. Longworthy, the great novelist, never 
has over thirty-six chapters in her books. 
Five more must finish mine; and I will write 
‘ one, and plan out the rest to-day. There— 

*‘Hushaby, baby, your cradle is green ; 

Father's a nobleman, and mother’s a queen!’”’ 
and, with one foot upon the cradle rocker to 
quiet the baby, whose nap was broken and 
fitful this morning, she laid a fresh sheet of 
paper before her on the desk. 

‘*Let me see,’’ pausing again with uplifted 
pen, ‘‘ was I to have the Black Dwarf commit 
suicide? Oh, no, I remember—he was too 
wickedly depraved to do it voluntarily—that 
wouldn’t be in keeping with his character 





throughout the book; but he must die by 
mistake; it’s necessary that he should die, 
to show that vice is always punished in the 
end, so he shall drink the poisoned goblet the 
Earl Trevanion, his corrupt master, intended 
for the lady Eudora. Now— 

‘Sister ’s a lady, and wears a gold ring, 

And Howy’s a drummer, and drums for the king !’”’ 
after which recital of music—martial accom- 
plishments of the ‘‘ Howy,”’ who was no less 
a personage than the aforementioned baby in 
the cradle, and who rejoiced in this abbrevia- 
tion of his father’s name, the pen of the 
book-maker glided glibly over the paper for 
a short period. 

But now arose a new difficulty. ‘‘ What 
shall I do with the wicked Earl himself, who, 
after poisoning his own wife, the Countess, 
to make way for his winning the young and 
lovely Lady Eudora, had been foiled in gain- 
ing her hand by the return of her old and 
long faithful betrothed, Lord Marmaduke 
Bayard, and had thus made the attempt to 
cause her death rather than see her the bride 
of another. ’Tis true, the Lady Eudora did 
not perish by the draught, but the old Earl’s 
intentions remained the same, and he ought 
to receive the due reward for his atrocity. 
Yes, he must die! I cannot have him go un- 
punished, for he might annoy the happy 
lovers in future. I will have Lord Marma- 
duke call him out; and they shall each wear 
a full suit of armor; and Lord Marmaduke’s 
spear shall penetrate the old Earl’s helmet, 
and he shall fall—or, stay! I will have him 
fall dead with apoplery just as he is going out 
to the encounter, that would be better, and 
natural too, for rage always brings on a stroke 
(the doctor will appreciate this part of it), 
and it will leave Lord Marmaduke’s hands 
unstained with the old villian’s base blood. 
Yes, he shall die by apoplery!’’ and again the 
pen set forth on little skating trips across the 
paper to accomplish the sanguinary purpose 
it had decided upon. 

But baby’s naps this morning were like the 
serials that appear in popular weekly papers 
—of the ‘‘to be continued’”’ order ; from seve- 
ral had he awaked to subside into brief slum- 
ber again; and now he was wide awake once 
more, refusing any farther acquaintance with 
the drowsy god that morning. 

‘Oh, dear! If you only would sleep till I 
finish this chapter!’’ sighed Mrs. Britton; but 
the sigh was not regarded—two dimpled arms 
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were reached up to her imploringly ; and then 
her pen was laid aside for the little pleader 
who was just on the point of bursting forth 
into a genuine, year-old-baby scream. 

Later, baby manifesting a decided disposi- 
tion to remain wide awake, the mother tied 
lim in his little high chair at the table where 
she sat writing, placing a variety of play- 
things before him for his amusement, while 
she returned to her task. The desired chap- 
ter finished, she was just commencing to plan 
the remaining ones, when an interruption 
appeared in the shape of Irish Maggie in the 
dvorway. 

‘*Plase, ma’am, there’s no periates to din- 
ner !’’ 

‘*Dear me! didn’t the doctor order some? 
Are you sure we’re out, Maggie ?’’ 

‘*Niver a pertaty, Mrs. Britton! And it’s 
now on the sthroke ov twelve—and rmabbe 
I’d betther be steppin’ round to Misther Gin- 
ger’s grocery, ma’am? And it’s no milk we 
have for the puddin’, aither—for it’s me stu- 
pid memory as driv intirely out of me mind 
yer order to take two quarts this morning, 
ma’am.”’ 

**Oh, I’m sorry you forgot the milk, Mag- 
gie; but it can’t be helped now. You may 
go to the grocery for the potatoes, and I’ll 
come down shortly and get up something 
hastily for dessert. The doctor won’t be 
home till about two, to-day,’’ and Mrs. Britton 
turned again to her writing as the girl disap- 
peared. 

‘‘Where was I? Oh, at the wedding! All 
difficulties having been removed, and Lord 
Marmaduke restored to his own estates, from 
whose princely revenues he had long been 
defrauded by the villany of his steward and 
the machinations of his enemies. The blue 
sky now smiles propitiously on our happy 
lovers. They are to be married in the stately 
old baronial castle of the Lady Eudora—or 
no, I will have the bridal performed in the 
old chapel—and the abbey bells shall ring, 
and the priest shall stand behind the altar in 
surpliced robes, and the service shall be the 
impressive one of the Church of England, and 
the Lady Eudora shall wear white sat—”’ 

“Oh, ma, ma! I’ve got a piece to speak— 
and its the goodest piece any of the littlest 
girls in schooi have got—and I can say it 
without missing a single word!’’ broke in the 
juvenile voice of Miss Nelly, bursting into the 
room; and, tossing her hood and primer to 
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the lounge, she straightened her roly-poly 
figure, struck an attitude a /a dramatique, and 
delivered herself of the following specimen of 
small oratory :— : 
**G for Goody Two Shoes, 
So pretty and so good : 
She loved all her neighbors, 
As every one should. 


“So quick with her lessons, 
No time would she lose— 
And received for her goodness 
A new pair of shoes. 
“And now I want a big piece of bread and 
butter !”’ 

This mundane craving of the small oratress, 
following so closely upon her intellectual feat, 
being satisfied by a visit, in company with 
her mother, to the kitchen pantry, Miss 
Nelly stationed herself at the dining-room 
window to watch the approach of Irish Maggie 
who was returning with her “‘pertates;”’ and 
Mrs. Britton went back to her desk, to snatch 
a few minutes more ere she should be sum- 
moned to assist the inexperienced getter-up 
of dinners in her household. 

‘*How far had I got?’’ referring to the notes 
she had been hastily pencilling. ‘‘ ‘ Bridal,’ 
‘old chapel,’ ‘priest in robes,’ ‘Lady Eudora 
in white sat—’ yes, the bride must wear white 
satin, and a Brussels veil (I wonder if they 
had Brussels veils in those old days? Am not 
quite sure—will call it ‘point lace’ instead), 
and her diamonds shall be of the first water, 
and worth a prince’s ransom. I wonder how 
much a prince’s ransom was then? I’m sure 
I never heard—but that’s the phrase they 
always used when speaking of rich jewels— 
and of course everybody who reads my book 
won’t stop to inquire. And oh, I mustn’t for- 
get orange blossoms! The Queen—my story 
is in the time of fair Rosamond—the Queen 
shall have heard of the Lady Eudora’s loveli- 
ness, and shall send her the flowers for her 
bridal wreath, and then invite her to pay a 
visit to court with her husband, and become 
one of her maids of honor. But perhaps I’d 
best leave that out, though; for may be Lord 
Marmaduke, when he ’d got her all to himself, 
after all those years when he was away in 
Palestine, wouldn’t want to give her up to 
live at the Queen’s court; and, let me see—I 
must be quite sure of my history—I wonder if 
it was in fair Rosamond’s time they went cru- 
sading? I rather think I’ve made a mistake 
there—and I’ find out and rectify it—will 
ask Howard, when he comes home to dinner; 
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he’s booked up in all that kind of solid read- 
ing, and if he inquires ‘why I want to know,’ 
as men always do, if you ask them anything, 
I’ll answer, ‘oh, for nothing particular!’ 
though, when he comes to read my book, 
he ll be sure to recall it—and then’’— 

‘* Ah, goo—goo! Ah, goo!’’ 


Was it the language of the old crusaders, 


that disturbed the further soliloquizing of the 
little book-maker at the table, whose tongue 
and plot had rattled along so volubly ? 

By no means; it was only little ‘‘ Howy”’ 
vociferating his first efforts in articulation, and 
emphasizing the same by sundry pokes of his 
foolish little fists into his own face and eyes, 
which style of warfare he had vigorously kept 
up ever since his change of base from the 
cradle to his high chair ai the table; but the 
pleased authoress, delighted at her progress in 
the romance, put her own construction upon 
the syllabic utterances, and exclaimed, after 
the fashion of mothers in general :— 

** Andso the little Howy sits up by muzzer, 
and helps her write her booky! The blessed, 
birdie baby! Of course he knows all about 
it—Howy does; he says it’s ‘ good,’ ‘good’— 
and muzzer says so, too—and he’s a darling, 
old, fat, roly-poly baby!’’ 

** Ah, goo, goo, goo—goo aggy!’’ again as- 
sented the tiny critic, making another dab 
with his fist, apparently to the imminent dan- 
ger of his own dancing blue eyes, which only 
escaped a battered appearance because of the 
gutta-percha-like substance of that little wea- 
pon—‘‘ Ah, goo, goo, ma-a! goo aggy!”’ 

But gutta-percha will rebound, and so did 
master Howard’s fist; and it came down flat 
upon the inkstand, as, in his delight, he 
capered forward in his chair. 

‘Oh, dear, dear! My manuscript all co- 
vered with ink, and it will take me a month 
to copy it again! You little ”*? but Mrs. 
Britton, vexed almost to tears as she was, was 
too thoroughly a tender mother to withhold 
catching the frightened child to her bosom 
and smothering the sobs that trembled on the 
little grieved lips with her kisses; and the 
expletive she would have uttered was changed 
to all manner of endearing ones, as she re- 
stored the little fellow to quiet and forgetful- 
ness of his aggression. 

When baby was again in his cradle, she sor- 
rowfully gathered up the blotted sheets and 
laid them aside for future capying; placed 
the intact manuscript, with the hasty pencil- 








lings of the last half hour, away in her writ- 
ing-desk, which she always kept locked, lest 
her husband should discover her secret; and 
then went into the kitchen, where Maggie in- 
formed her that she had the staple edible of 
her own Emerald Isle ‘‘in the pot, bilin’ with 
the mate, ma’am!”’ 

When Doctor Howard Britton returned to 
dinner, he brought a letter from the post- 
office informing his wife that she was shortly 
to receive a visit from her mother; the joy 
of which news quite restored her from the 
fatigues of her morning’s unwonted labor 
and vexations. Ellen Britton’s mother, ab- 
sorbed in the cares of her own large family, 
of which the young doctor’s wife was eldest 
daughter, did not find much leisure to ‘‘ go 
visiting ;’? hence the two weeks she spent 
there was a gala-time to all, and the manu- 
script was not thought of till after Ellen was 
alone again. Then it was exhumed from its 
retirement; and she set herself busily about 
finishing it and copying the ink-stained 
sheets; and the latter part of April saw it 
completed. 

**My book is done—and now, all I’ve got to 
do is to find a publisher—and then when it is 
out, and Howard reads it, won’t he be sur- 
prised, and delighted too, and acknowledge 
his mistake ?’’ 

For the little woman had never quite gotten 
over that conversation over the breakfast 
table, and the Thornby Weekly Illuminator. 

But Ellen Britton, although she had finished 
her book, had yet to learn how difficult it may 
be for a new literateur, unknown to the read- 
ing world, to secure a good publisher who is 
willing to bring out her first brains-bantling 
under his patronage. Again and again was 
she doomed to disappointment; and, though 
the letters she wrote never failed to inclose 
some specimen of her poetical powers, with 
commendatory notices clipped from the edi- 
torial columns of the Thornby Weekly Illumi- 
nator, the same answer, “‘ with variations,’’ 
uniformly came back to her. 

‘* Very sorry to be obliged to refuse—but 
times were dull, and none but an author of 
repute would venture to bring out a new work 
now—hoped she would be more successful 
elsewhere,’’ etc. etc. 

At last, when on the point of confessing her 
secret, and appealing to her husband to help 
her with his masculine, clear-headed advice, 
a happy thought struck Ellen. One of her 
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married school friends lived in the metro- 
polis; and she would take baby and go up 
for a week or two, ostensibly to do her 
spring’s shopping, and during that time she 
should surely find a publisher. So a ma- 
tronly, middle-aged woman was engaged to 
act as housekeeper till her return; Maggie 
was delighted at the prospect of the visit to 
the city in the capacity of nurse-girl; and, 
with her little portemonnaie replenished for 
the ‘‘shopping,’’ Mrs. Britton made the trip, 
and was warmly welcomed by her old school 
friend, who had subsided from Augusta Ed- 
gerly into Augusta Cushing, wife and mother. 

The intimacy between the two friends had 
been great; and as Augusta had always cher- 
ished a great reverence for Ellen’s ‘‘ talents’’ 
at the Waverley Seminary, it was not surpris- 
ing that the latter had shortly confided to her 
friend the secret which she had witheld from 
her husband, viz: that she had written a 
book, and had come to the city to secure a 
publisher for it. 

‘Dear me! I can’t imagine how you ever 
found leisure with two children to write any- 
thing, much less a book, Ellen!’ said her 
friend. ‘‘Why, my Herbert claims all my 
time, except when I go out shopping or over- 
look the help; and I never have done with 
less than two girls since Herby was born.’’ 

“Oh, I make time, Augusta; though, to 
be sure, I’ve been engaged on the book for 
two or three years. A book can’t be written 
in a short period, you know,’’ replied the 
authoress, with a little air of superiority. 

‘*No, Idon’t know anything about it; only 
that it would be a work of ages for me, for I 
never could get through with my school com- 
positions without your help, you know, Ellen. 
Do you remember when Miss Samantha Ann 
Drusilla Carpenter (we always called her by 
the whole name, you know) asked me to 
write a poem for the School Girl’s Gem when 
she edited it? Well, I thought I would try 
and do it, especially as Professor Harper used 
to preach daily the possibility of any attain- 
ment ; and so I went home and sat up till four 
in the morning, and in all that time had only 
written two lines—I remember them well— 
they were ‘to a dove’— 

‘Hail, beautiful bird with glossy neck, 

And wings enspotted with purple fleck !’ 
That ‘enspotted’ was a very poetical word, I 
thought; but I only got one ‘fleck’ to two 
‘wings,’ for I did understand grammar, 
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though I couldn’t write poetry; and that’s 
as far as I ever progressed in the contribution 
for the Gem, for just then mother, whose 
room was next to mine, was awakened by my 
upsetting a stool in striving for an idea, I 
suppose, and she came in and sent me off to 
bed, saying that ‘Samantha Ann Drusilla 
Carpenter might write her own poems—she 
wasn’t going to have me sitting up all night 
for her!’ Oh, dear! we did enjoy those old 
days—didn’t we, Nell?’’ 

And apparently Nell Britton coincided with 
her friend; for they both laughed merrily at 
many a remembrance of those schcol days, 
conjured before them by Mrs. Cushing’s 
memory of ‘‘ auld lang syne.”’ 

But our authoress did not forget the prime 
object of her visit; and after great exertions, 
and repeated disappointments, she effected 
an arrangement with a publishing house of 
good repute to bring out her book. But their 
terms were not what Mrs. Britton expected, 
for she hgd never counted on any risk, sup- 
posing that publishers always assumed that 
themselves. And yet, rather than abandon 
the thought of seeing her romance in print, 
she closed an agreement to assume the ex- 
penses of stereotyping the work, which out- 
lay, it was promised, would be shortly made 
up to her by the profits of its sales. And so 
Ellen Britton returned home to draw her little 
deposit from the ‘‘saving’s bank,’’ which sum 
was a portion of a legacy from a deceased 
bachelor uncle, and to await, with such pa- 
tience as she might call to aid, the time when 
she should find herself really launched among 
the great fleet of authors on the sea of fame. 

Relieved from the duties of correcting her 
proof—for, in continuance with her desire to 
keep everything a secret from her husband, 
Mrs. Britton had engaged the services of a 
hack editor employed by her publishers—the 
time seemed long to the eager authoress. 
Indeed, it seemed to her excited mind as if 
she could hardly go about her customary 
duties. There were the usual household 
cares ; her own, and little Miss Nelly’s spring 
outfit to be made up; the ‘‘spring cleaning”’ 
to direct; but she found herself hurrying 
everything through with feverish impatience 
—for these common duties palled on her taste. 

One day Doctor Britton announced that he 
thought his increasing income, arising from 
his growing practice, would permit the pur- 
chase of ‘‘ that handsome new ingrain carpet 
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of Miller’s’’ for their parlor, which Ellen had 
long been coveting, and which they really 
needed ; but somehow, the little woman did 
not seem so pleased as he had anticipated, 
and murmured something about ‘‘ waiting 
now till they could afford a better one.’’ The 
truth was, she was growing ambitious; and, 
now that her fertile fancy had conjured up a 
vision of the wealth, as well as fame, which 
was to accrue to her from the profits of her 
book (for ‘‘ did not successful authors always 
make money by their works?’’ she reasoned), 
she was planning many a luxury for their 
home. In the first place, she would have a 
Brussels, or a velvet tapestry, instead of the 
ingrain, which seemed very common, now ; 
and there should be new chairs, and vases, 
and pictures, not vulgar daubs, glaring with 
new paint and varnish, as she had seen in 
rich Mrs. Bellows’ house, but a few choice 
gems, mellow with age, such as she had 
lingered before in the city art galleries; and 
she would have a new wing throwp out off 
the parlor, and that should be a sort of 
library or studio, where she would write her 
future books, and it should be furnished with 
rich, but quiet-colored carpet, and a hand- 
some, tall, black walnut bookcase, and busts 
perched here and there on brackets, and a 
velvet-covered writing-table, and some choice 
engravings on the walls. And the doctor (for 
the little wife was not to be selfish) should 
have his office entirely refitted with a hand- 
some carpet and green leather upholstered 
chairs and lounge, and such a medical library 
as was not to be found in the State; and, 
while she was about improvements, a pro- 
fessional gardener should be hired to lay out 
the grounds around their home; and a sum- 
mer house be built near the grapery; and 
she would have a fountain in the centre of 
the grass plat, and two white swans to swim 
in the basin; and, she wondered she had not 
thought of it sooner, when she was planning 
for the household matters—she must have a 
silver tea-service, instead of the plain white 
China one; and she would dismiss stupid, 
inefficient Maggie, or perhaps keep her as a 
nurse-girl, and get a thorough cook, who 
would relieve her of all care, for, of course, 
she could not be expected to devote herself to 
the kitchen amid the pressure of the literary 
engagements that were to flow in upon her. 
And then—for when one gets to building 
Chateaux d’ Espagne, they rise tower upon 





tower and turret upon turret with wondrous 
rapidity—the doctor should not work so bard, 
nor would she write constantly; they would 
take a pleasant trip every season to the moun- 
tains or the seaside, and surely visit Niagara, 
and not in the economical way, counting every 
dollar, as they had always been obliged to do, 
but they would travel without regard to ex- 
pense, and fare sumptuously every day at 
first-class hotels; and she would wear such 
stylish travelling dresses as she had often 
coveted, and the finest of laces and freshest of 
kid gloves; and the children should be braided 
and embroidered to her heart’s content. 

And in winter they would take a trip to 
Washington when Congress was in session, 
and all the notabilities of the land were 
gathered at the capital; and she would be 
pointed out, at the President’s levees, as ‘‘ the 
talented Mrs. Britton,’’ authoress of ‘‘ Eudora’ 
and other popular books—for, by that time, 
publie curiosity should have penetrated the 
mask of her nomme de plume, and her fame 
should have spread over all the country— 
and she should be flattered, and feted, and 
courted, until the doctor should be as proud 
of her as few men were of their wives. True 
woman, after all, was little Ellen Britton; for 
she came back, with all her honors, to lay 
them at her husband’s feet. And all these 
fair castles in the air she builded during that 
interval while she awaited the appearance of 
her book. 

Time passed; and, the embryo process com- 
pleted, the literary bantling saw light; and, 
clothed in black and purple muslin, was cast 
upon the reading world. 

The authoress had stipulated for a certain 
number of copies of the book to be distributed 
to editors of leading magazines, and to the 
weekly and daily press; and, among others, 
one found its early way to the office of the 
Thornby Weekly Illuminator. With what a 
trembling hand she opened the damp issue of 
the ensuing week, and turned to the column 
usually devoted to book notices. Her breath 
came quicker, and she felt the blood palpitate 
her heart to violent throbbing. What if her 
book should be unfavorably noticed. But, 
no; there it was—all she could wish—the first 
glance down the page assured her that; and 
then she read, with the eager delight of an 
authoress who is unhackneyed enough to put 
faith in an editor’s praise, the following :— 

‘* Among the books that lie upon our table, 
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we would first bespeak the most favorable at- 
tention of our multitudinous subscribers to 
the new work just issued by Folio & Co.— 
‘Eudora; or, The Lady of Saint Ambercliff 
Castle: A Tale of the Crusader’s Age,’ by 
Filbert. The memory of our readers, and the 
poet’s column of our exchanges, has for quite 
a period been enriched with exquisite poetical 
morceaux from Filbert’s pen—indeed, we may 
pride ourselves upon first introducing this 
charming writer to the public—and now, she 
has sailed aloft into the blue empyrean as a 
literary star of the first magnitude, whose 
effulgence, we predict, is never to be dimmed 
or to fade away. We use the femifiine pro- 
noun in writing of the author of ‘ Eudora,’ 
because we chance to know that it conceals 
the name of a young and lovely lady of this 
vicinity, whose modesty is only equal to the 
talent betrayed in every line that sparkles 
from the pen she wields under the delicate 
nomme de plume which she has chosen to guise 
her real cognomen. 

** But we will not betray the incognita she 
has assumed, until such time as the fair au- 
thoress herself may grant us the privilege of 
doing so; rather would we to-day devote our- 
self to reviewing the merits of her charming 
book. For ours is to be no harsh criticism; 
and we know not which to point out first, Fil- 
bert’s grace of style, purity of diction, pathos 
of sentiment, naturalness of description, or the 
marvellous power betrayed in the handling of 
so intricate a plot as ‘ Eudora’ contains.: 

‘* Indeed, ag we write, the combined beauties 
of the book rush upon us with such over- 
whelming force, that we think the wiser 
course is to advise each of our readers to pro- 
eure a copy of ‘ Fudora; or, The Lady of Saint 
Ambercliff Castle,’ and thus enjoy the most 
unexceptionable literary treat they have had 
for a long time in the age of new publications. 

‘We predict for the fair authoress a high 
place in the foremost rank of American wri- 
ters; while we are equally confident that the 
merits of her work must win for it a sale equal 
to ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ Madame George 
Sand’s ‘Consuelo,’ or any other of the most 
And, in 
conclusion, we would announce, in this con- 
nection, that a charming poem from Filbert’s 
pen will appear in the next number of the 
Illuminator, whose advent our readers will 
now await with added interest.’’ 

Mrs. Britton looked up from the perusal of 
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this panegyric with flushed cheeks and spark- 
ling eyes. Wasit true? Her book—her very 
own—she had been reading about? Had she 
indeed ‘‘ waked to find herself famous ?’’ Oh, 
when the doctor came to read that, wouldn’t 
he be ashamed to think he ’d ever said a word 
against ‘‘ Filbert???’ Wouldn’t she read it to 
him as soon as he came home—and then, after 
a little womanly triumph, generously forgive 
him, provided he confessed his regret, and 
promised to respect and be proud of her 
talents ever after? But, no—she would wait 
a little, she knew a better way—she would 
lay the Z//uminator, with this notice folded up- 
permost, with a copy of her book, on his office 
table; and then after he had read both, and 
expressed his opinion, then she would come 
out with the astounding information of its 
authorship! And this resolution was carried 
into effect ; also, a copy of the J//uminator was 
mailed to Folio & Co., with the notice ef 
‘¢Eudora’’ marked with heavy ink strokes 
for their perusal. 

When the afternoon mail came in, Mrs. 
Britton received a package of city papers from 
her publishers, containing reviews of her book 
—none so complimentary as the local Thorn- 
by sheet had been, but more favorable than 
otherwise. She did not know that the greater 
part of these were paid notices, this being one 
of the tricks of Folio & Co. to start the first 
edition of the book; but they answered their 
purpose doubly, since they effected that object 
and rendered little Mrs. Britton very self-com- 
placent, although she could not help wishing 
that these notices had been quite as eulogistic 
as the Jlluminator’s. ‘But then, these city 
editors only dip into a book here and there,’’ 
she said. ‘‘If they would take time to read 
‘Eudora’ through, as the editor of the J/lumi- 
nator of course did, they would have entered 
more into details.’’ 

Doctor Britton was absent more than usual 
that day, for his visiting list was growing ex- 
tensive with a sickly season, and it was late 
when fie returned, so he had no leisure to 
glance at the literary matter on his office table 
that night; but the next day, when he came 
in to dinner from a quiet half-hour in his 
office, his little wife’s heart was all a-flutter 
with the excitement of anticipation. The 
meal was nearly concluded, when he looked 
up from the dessert, and exclaimed :— 

“Oh, I see, Ellen, that the Zlluminator of 
this week says that ‘Filbert’ has been writ- 
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ing a book; and the editor cries it up to the 
seventh heaven of praise. I suppose that the 
fair authoress, whom he says is a resident of 
this locality, is one of the Seminary girls over 
at Thornby, whom the fellow is trying to make 
love to, for he’s a rusty, fusty, cranky old 
bachelor. It can’t be Tom Cranshaw’s wife, 
for she only writes Sabbath-school books for 
the benighted heathen, and looks with pious 
horror on a novel, full of stuff and sentiment 
like this one, I imagine.’’ 

‘* Have you read it ?’’ gasped Mrs. Britton. 

‘*No, my dear! You know my patients 
hardly give me time to hunt up reading of 
this, or any other sort,’’ was the reply. 

‘IT know; but I thought perhaps—that is, 
I had a copy of the book sent me, and laid it 
on your table, thinking perhaps you would 
like to—that is, I would like to have your 
opinion of it when you get leisure,’’ she stam- 
mered. 

‘*Thank you, my dear. Now, I remember, 
I did see a book lying there, but did not take 
it up because I thought it was one of my 
medical volumes. But I will look it over the 
first opportunity. We ought to keep posted 
in all the affairs happening in our own neigh- 
borhood ; for I may be called shortly to attend 
this prodigy of a youthful authoress with an 
attack of brain fever consequent on her re- 
markable production, or the heart complaint, 
effect of the bachelor editor’s violent admira- 
tion.’’ 

Mrs. Britton felt both vexed and elate as 
she listened to her husband; vexed that he 
should make the assumption that ‘‘ Eudora’’ 
was the work of one of the Thornby school 
girls, but elate with the thought of her com- 
ing triumph. A ‘‘ boarding-school girl’’ write 
her book, indeed! Yet, after all, her hus- 
band’s blunder was a very natural one; and 
now she suddenly remembered that, when she 
had once visited the office of the Jlluminator 
to carry in a poem, the bachelor editor was ex- 
cessively polite, though terribly embarrassed, 
and persisted in calling her ‘‘ Miss Britton,’’ in 
spite of the marital cognomen she had used 
in her self-introduction. But she was more 
inclined to forgive the gallant editor than her 
husband ; for it is not every woman of twenty- 
eight, with two children to call her ‘‘ mother,’’ 
who will cherish very protracted and severe 
anger at being mistaken for an eighteen-year- 
old maiden; though she could hardly recon- 
cile the ‘‘ Miss’’ with the fact that the editor 








must have known that Doctor Britton, only 
thirty-five, could not be old enough to be her 


father. But the editor did not know, or did not 
think ; for if he had heard of Doctor Britton, 
he probably associated his title with venerable 
years ; hence the mistake in favor of the rosy, 
radiant Filbert, when she dropped into his 
sanctum. 

Well, several days went by, and still the 
doctor made no allusion to the book that lay 
upon his office table, smothered with medical 
treatises, pamphlets, and papers. The truth 
was, he had never thought of it again since 
that promise at dinner. One evening his wife 
ventured the query: ‘‘Have you read the 
new book, yet, Howard ?’’ 

‘*No, my dear. I have been unusually 
busy ; and besides, it had escaped my mind ; 
but as you seem to feel so interested in it be- 
cause its author is in our neighborhood, I’ll 
try and find time for it in a day or two.”’ 

Ellen Britton was indignant now. Why 
would her husband assume so coolly that he 
knew the authoress of ‘‘ Eudora?’ 
moment she was on the point of coming out 
in her true character, and then challenge him 
to read his own wife’s production. But she 
restrained that impulse, and bit her lips to 
keep silence. 

The very next morning, Doctor Howard Brit- 
ton said, as he took his last cup of coffee :— 

‘* Well, Ellen, to please you, I finished ‘ Eu- 
dora’ last night before I came up to bed. You 
thought I was out visiting patients; but, 
luckily, they left me alone in my office after 
eight.’’ 

‘I trust you pleased yourself, too, before 
you had finished it,’’ was the reply, with a 
little touch of exultation in her tones. 

‘You wanted my opinion of the book, 
Ellen, I believe ?”’ 

‘‘Certainly; that’s why I asked you to 
read it. Your unreserved opinion of ‘ Eu- 
dora,’’’ she answered, with the same touch 
of triumph in her voice. 

“Well, I don’t know as it differs much 
from that of the editor of the Big Bass Viol, 
which I chanced to look at for a moment this 
morning. You know he’s authority in such 
matters ?’’ 

‘*What! a notice of my boo— I mean, is 
‘Eudora’ mentioned in that magazine ?’’ cried 
the little woman, her delight nearly betraying 
her secret. ‘‘ Why, to get into the Viol is to 
be famous!’’ 
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‘*May be you ’ll think so, when you read the 
critique,’’? said her husband, drily. ‘* Your 
natural wish for this young authoress to suc- 
ceed makes you enthusiastic, my dear.’’ 

Ellen Britton did not take in the significance 
of his words, if she heard them, in her anx- 
iety to read the notice contained in the stand- 
ard authority on book matters; for a nod of 
approval from such a source was greatly to be 
desired, even as its fiat of disapprobation was 
to be dreaded; and how could her hopeful, 
eager, woman’s heart believe but that her 
**Eudora’”’ should be received with favor? 
And so she sprang up to bring the magazine. 

Fancy, then, her exceeding mortification on 
reading the following merciless criticism. 

‘‘*Rudora; or, The Lady of Ambercliff 
Castle. A Tale of the Crusader’s Age’ (we 
give the title in full), is another of those 
boshy, milk-and-water romances, just from 
the press, for which our reading public would 
be vastly better were the paper used in their 
compilation left blank, or taken for the curl- 
paper of their ‘fair authoresses,’ of which 
class we presume ‘Filbert’ (the namby-pamby 
name that appears on the title page) claims 
to be. Itis this class of literature (?) swarm- 
ing forth so rapidly of late over our land, 
which brings to mind the old fable of the 
locusts of Egypt, devouring every green thing; 
for they vitiate the taste of a great class of 
readers, and sweep before them all natural, 
healthy books, till the mind only craves that 
which poisons, and blights, and kills. We 
would recommend that, in lieu of turning 
authoresses—as all our American women are 
fast aiming to be—that they confine their 
ambition to the home circle, and practising 
those accomplishments which will add to the 
attractions of their household; since all women 
may shine, if they wish, in this sphere, thongh 
not one in a thousand can attain the magni- 
tude of a literary star. 

‘*But perhaps we are mistaken in suppos- 
ing that this volume, whereof we speak, will 
work even the least portion of the mischief 
to which we have alluded; for we fail to re- 
cognize in it any power, or interest in style or 
plot, sufficient to create any mischief to the 
reader, should it be so fortunate as to secure 
one beyond its own admiring author. 

‘In fine, we would have dismissed ‘The 
Lady of Thundercliff Hall’ without a passing 
word, but that curiosity tempted us to see 
what kind of a literary nut ‘ Filbert’ had pre- 
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sented us to crack—which we pronounce to 
be neither sweet nor bitter, juicy nor withered, 
but simply empty !”’ 

Mrs. Britton was crushed. Were those heart- 
less, cruel comments written of her book? 
Had not a glamour blinded her eyes as she 
read? But no—there it was—the fiat of the 
Big Bass Viol, whose opinion, like the law of 
the Medes and Persians, ‘‘ altered not,’’ and 
which reached unto the ends of the earth. 
And to think that her own husband had 
quoted that as his opinion, too! It was over- 
whelming. She was crushed out utterly; and, 
as the magazine dropped from her fingers, her 
cheeks burned, and her eyes filled with bitter 
tears of disappointment and mortification. 

‘* Well, Ellen—but what’s the matter, my 


dear? You seem to feel badly for poor ‘ Fil- 
bert.’ It is rather hard on the young lady, I 


confess; but it ’Ildo her good. The surgeon's 
knife cuts keen sometimes, when it’s our best 
friend.’’ 

‘‘Howard Britton, is your opinion of my— 
of that boo—book the same as this wretched 
ed—editor’s!’’ the poor woman managed to 
ask at length. 

‘*There! that’s just like you women—you 
want to do all the abusing yourselves. ‘ My 
opinion,’ Ellen? Why, it won’t make or mar 
the success of any book, what 7 think of it. 
But, honestly—while I do think that the Bass 
Viol is rather severe and ungallant to a /ady— 
I can find nothing remarkable in the book. 
It shows on every page that it is the work of 
a novice; andits style and plot will bear con- 
siderable improvement; and it might be con- 
densed, both book and title, into less than 
half its present size. But I have read werse 
books, though the Jlluminator editor thinks 
he has never read a superior one; and ‘ Fil- 
bert’ may do better next time. But who is 
she, Ellen? the daughter of any of our ac- 
quaintances, either here or over at Thornby, 
that you should feel so interested in her suc- 
cess ?’’ asked the doctor, unsuspiciously. 

‘* Nothing remarkable.’’ ‘*‘ Both style and 
plot might be improved.’’ ‘‘May do better 
next time.’’ Poor Ellen Britton! she sobbed 
outright. 

‘* What upon earth is the matter, my dear? 
Are you sick ?’’ asked the doctor in amazement. 

‘*Nothing; nothing in the world—only— 
only I’m ‘ Filbert!’’’ was the sobbing, stam- 
mering answer that burst from the sobbing 
woman’s lips. 
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**You ‘Filbert!’’’ and the doctor came 
quite around the breakfast-table, and took a 
chair by his wife’s side and laid his finger on 
her pulse, the latter in that professional way 
that had become a habit with him. ‘‘ Ellen, 
- my dear child, you are strangely excited— 
and who ever heard of suchathing? Why, 
I thought you told me that one of those 
boarding-school girls over at Thornby wrote 
it!?? 

‘*Howard Britton, nobody in this house 
but yourself ever uttered such a supposition. 
You ‘made that up out of whole cloth,’ as 
little Nelly says; and now you sit and look 
at me as if you thought I was delirious. - I 
tell you that J wrote that book, and J’m 
‘ Filbert,’ and I don’t care one bit, if the hate- 
ful editor of the Big Bass Viol, and you, and 
everybody else, think it’s the silliest, fool- 
ishest’’—but here a perfect tempest of sobs 
broke her utterance. 

** You—Ellen Elizabeth Britton—wrote that 
book, and are ‘Filbert!’’’ and the doctor 
dropped the wrist where the pulse had 
played sledge-hammer fashion. ‘‘ Well, well, 
well! I never dreamed it! But there, my 
dear wife, don’t take on so! I only looked 
over the book in the greatest hurry; and 
have no doubt but that I shall discover a 
thousand beauties in it on the second read- 
ing. As for that Bass Viol fellow—confound 
him—we’ve got so in the habit of taking the 
criticisms of these leading magazines for our 
own, that we don’t do our ownthinking. [ll 
write him a letter, and tell him it’s my wife’s 
book he’s been slashing into so; and ask him 
if he don’t know how to treat a lady. Why, 
that old bachelor editor of the Jiluminator is 
a gentleman beside him; for he gave you a 
first-class notice, and I'll send him over five 
years’ subscription in advance, from date, 
to-morrow.’’ 

(Doctor Howard Britton did not know that 
this same ‘‘gentlemanly’’ editor had done 
him, the honor of constituting him the vener- 
able pater, instead of the husband of the 
‘* fair young authoress’’ of ‘‘ Eudora: or the 
Lady of Ambercliff Castle. A Tale of the 
Crusader’s Age.’’) 

‘*You will do no such thing as either write 
a letter to the Viol editor because he has 
abused me, or subscribe to the J/luminator 
because its editor has flattered me!’’ said 
Ellen Britton with sudden firmness. ‘‘If my 
book has any merit, the public will find it 





out for themselves; and if it fails, I shall 
have learned one lesson from that critique— 
that, if I cannot shine in the literary world, 
I can, at least, retain my place as the light of 
your home.”’ 

‘* That’s so, Ellen, my dear little wife!” 
exclaimed the doctor more emphatically than 
elegantly. ‘‘ You have always been that ever 
since the day we were married. But look 
here, Ellen! I'll have my revenge on this 
Viol fellow, yet,’’ running his eye down over 
the page of the magazine. ‘‘He may be able 
to write a smart and witty criticism on a 
novel; but by Jupiter, if he hasn’t called 
the story of the Egyptian locusts ‘a fable,’ 
mixing up the Bible and mythology together. 
I'll write him, and ask him what author 
wrote the ‘Fables of Egypt,’ and then won’t 
we be even with him ?”’ 

Time passed ; and though Ellen Britton did 
not read another such condemnatory critique 
as appeared in the Big Bass Viol, neither did 
she many favorable ones ; for the book failed 
to reach its third edition, and profits, if there 
were any, accrued to Folio & Co., leaving her 
out of pocket for its publication, though very 
much richer in experience. 

All her stately air castles of wealth, style, 
and fame, accruing from the proceeds of 
‘*Eudora,’’ fell unrealized to earth; though 
her husband’s rapidly increasing practice in 
time brought an ample competence to their 
home. 

But Ellen Britton never wrote another book; 
though she often used to nickname her next 
girl-baby ‘ Filbert.”’ 





‘IT MAKES NO DIFFERENCE NOW.” 


BY SARA. 


Drpst ever down before a shrine 
In sorrow’s garment bow, 

And ask one little flower be given 
To cheer the ways of now? 


That gift withheld, didst go away 
And press the flinty stone, 

And while the flowers were blooming round 
Didst weep that thou hadst none? 


And sitting there hast had a friend 
Come softly stealing near, 

With pleasant smiles end tender words 
Dry up thy falling tear? 


And then hast had that other hand 
Reach forth the floweret low, 

Whilst thou in gentle accents breathed— 
“It makes no difference now ?”’ 
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BACHELOR'S HALL. 


BY MRS. JAMES 


** No rest for the wicked, Ned !’’ said Charley 
Warner to his friend ‘and fellow adventurer. 
‘*The hotel is full, the boarding-houses are 
packed; why, they stow away thirteen in a 
bed, down at Burns’, that rickety-looking 
frame house you see yonder.”’ 

‘¢Thirteen! why, that’s too thick to thrive. 
I say, Charley, didn’t you draw on your 
imagination for at least ten of those sleepers.”’ 

**Not a bit of it; they are all bona jide flesh 
and blood, young men seeking their fortunes 
in the great west, and bent on making Kansas 
a free State, I suppose; but mind ye, I didn’t 
say bedstead, that happens to be the floor.’’ 

‘* Well, I for one am not fond of amalga- 
mation. Haven’t we got a tent stowed away 
somewhere that we intended to go buffalo 
hunting with ?’’ 

‘To be sure we have; a bright idea. Let us 
stretch it on the wide prairie and set up house- 
keeping for ourselves.’’ 

** Agreed! Can you cook ?’’ 

‘Of course I can; why, there’s nothing 
easier to learn than the culinary art. Well 
fish and we’ll hunt, and our table shall be 
supplied with the most choice articles of food 
with which the country abounds.”’ 

And thus Bachelor’s Hall was founded in 
the days when ladies were ‘‘few and far 
between,’’ mere oases in the great desert of 
masculinity. 

As for mankind, they were to be found of 
every type and of every class-—-young, middle 
aged, old, single, married, widowered, and 
divorced ; plain, good looking, handsome, and 
homely; speculators, office seekers, fanatics, 
hard workers and fun lovers, to which latter 
class our friends Ned and Charley belonged, 
a class exceedingly agreeable to the ladies. 
They varied the monotony of life by picnics, 
horseback rides, buffalo hunts, in which we 
were allowed to participate during summer, 
and sleigh rides, dancing parties, etc., in 
winter, very much after the manner of ‘‘ the 
civilized world.”’ 

The population of Bachelor’s Hail, notwith- 
standing Ned’s dislike to ‘‘close quarters,’’ 
soon increased to seven. ‘The poor fellows 
begged so hard for a habitation and a home, 
that we were obliged to give them shelter 
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from the cruel blast,’’ said the proprietors. 
But, alas! one night, the cruel blast in all its. 
fury eame down upon the devoted tent, and 
scattered the seven bachelors, with all their 
different varieties of lInggage and household 
furniture in seven different directions. Un- 
dismayed, however, they picked themselves 
up, and finding they were only frightened 
and not a bit hurt, resolved to erect on the 
ever memorable spot, a more enduring tene- 
ment, which they did; and of its dedication 
we have somewhat to say. 

Now as I have before stated that young 
ladies were scarce, it will not be wondered at 
when I alse state that the seven bachelors 
were all desperately in love with one and the 
same, Minnie Ray, by name, and a frolicsome, 
mirthloving, beautiful black-eyed sprite by 
nature, who was so good at keeping a secret, 
that if she preferred one above another, not 
even the closest observer could perceive a 
difference in the treatment they received. 

There were, first, Ned Hale and Charley 
Warner, both first-rate fellows, young law- 
yers, with the law-loving world before them 
to make their fortunes in; Courcy Gordon, a 
dark-haired haughty southerner, the very 
opposite of lean, lank, light-haired Abel 
North, a Yankee, with a great many isms in 
his head, among which was a firm belief in 
the foreordination of true marriages. He 
rested contentedly in the thought that Minnie. 
was his affinity, and could not fail to perceive. 
it if he gave her sufficient opportunity to. 
study his character. So he visited her fre- 
quently, and always came away in a self- 
satisfied mood. Then, there was Stephen. 
Marks, and he was very confident also, resting 
his claims on a golden foundation; besides, 
he had a splendid buggy, something unusual 
in those days, most of the riding being done 
on horseback, or in large wagons, the latter 
being frequently drawn by horned steeds, other- 
wise known as oren. And Stephen would ask 
Miss Minnie to ride, and she would smilingly 
consent, unless prevented by some: previous. 
engagement. He felt so sure of her that he 
looked with supreme contempt on: the preten- 
sions of the others, scarcely deigning to con- 
sider them as rivals. Thene: was.James Lee,, 
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also of the legal profession, and a representa- 
tive of the old Bay State; with him I was not 
then much acquainted, as it was only Minnie 
Ray who could charm him away from his 
books. I wondered that he fancied her; I 
suppose on the score of loving his opposite, 
for opposite she was in looks, habits, tastes, 
and disposition. He was fair; she dark, a 
rosy-cheeked brunette. He was studious, 
fond of quiet, and home. She gay, roving, 
and fond of sports of all kinds, full of mis- 
chief, disliking study ; while he loved books 
as his dearest friends, was undemonstrative 
in affection, governed always by principle, 
ambitious, persevering, and decided. She, 
impulsive, enthusiastic, good natured, and 
yet with a will of her own capable of asserting 
its rights if once aroused. Lastly, and hardly 
worth mentioning, was Thomas Jenkins, a 
conceited little puppy, with neither character, 
good looks, nor wealth to recommend him. 
And these were all on Minnie’s list of lovers 
And they failed not 
in gallantry, even during the erection of the 


when the tent capsized. 


new building, the progress of which was 
eagerly watched by the ladies, who determined 
to dedicate it. At length it was finished, 
and the proprietors snugly ensconced, seated 
around a huge fire, for by this time the 
north wind began to blow chill, when rap, 
rap, sounded on the door. 

‘*Come in,’’ sang out a voice, and in we 
went, about twenty ladies with the same 
number of gentlemen in the rear, armed and 
equipped with large baskets. 

What a welcome we had after the first shock 
of surprise was over, and what agreeable hosts 
they proved themselves to be. As soon as 
the ladies’ hoods, nubias, shawls, and furs 
were disposed of, they proceeded to take down 
the bedsteads, which had just been put up, 
which left us a nice place to dance, for the 
room was a large one with a smooth uncar- 
peted floor. The violinists then took their 
places, and light feet kept time to merry 
music for a while; then the contents of the 
baskets were investigated and proved to be 
materials for an elegant supper, that is, con- 
sidering the time and place. There were wild 
boiled 
ham, biscuit, rivalling snow in whiteness and 
lightness, tarts filled with jelly (made from 
the wild grape and plum), fruit cake, sponge 
cake, iced cake, and several other varieties, 
all in great abundance, fragrant coffee, pre- 


turkey, duck, chicken, and quail; 





pared by Charley, who proved himself an 
adept. Spiced oysters, pickles of various 
kinds also contributed to set off the table. 

Miss Minnie Ray presided, and with inimit- 
able grace performed her part, notwithstand- 
ing seven pair of eyes followed her every 
movement. Stephen Blake took care to be 
at her side when supper was announced that 
he might have the privilege of escorting her 
to the table, Courcy Gordon looking very 
sharp daggers, and then began to flirt with a 
married beauty, Mrs. Reberts byname. Ned, 
Charley, and Jenkins put on white aprons, 
or excellent imitations of the same, and 
played the part of waiters, while James Lee 
contented himself with escorting your humble 
servant. 

‘* You do not dance,’’ I observed. ‘‘I hope 
you are not of those who consider such amuse- 
ments wrong ?’’ 

‘*Far from it,’’ was the reply; ‘‘I think 
dancing one of the most innocent and health- 
ful recreations.”’ _ 

**Why, then, do you not join us ?’’ 

‘* Simply because I have never learned, and 
my clumsy feet would make rather an awk- 
ward appearance on the floor. I should warn 
the ladies to take care of their dresses. My 
life,’’ said he, in a more serious tone, ‘*‘ has 
been too full of work; every moment has 
brought its duty to perform, every day its 
difficulty to overcome. I could not turn aside 
from the rugged path before me to dally in 
the sunshine of pleasure, lest I lose sight of 
the grand object of life.’’ 

‘*Which is the pursuit of honor and fame,’’ 
said I, inquiringly. 

** Not exactly, if 1 understand myself aright; 
it is to be worthy of both. Let me reach my 
own standard of moral and intellectual cul- 
ture, and I shall be content to live unnoticed 
and unknown.”’ 

‘*But we are commanded to let our light 
shine as well as to improve our talents.’’ 

‘* Certainly ; I do not mean to bury myself 
like a hermit, only that I endeavor to culti- 
vate such a frame of mind, that I can be con- 
tent to labor for my own good and the good of 
the world, uncheered by its applause.’’ 

‘* You will be sure to receive it,’’ said I. 

** Well, I shall be only too happy.’’ 
being over, others joined us, and the conver- 
sation becoming general, he did not finish the 
sentence; andthe party soon afterwards came 
to an end, as all parties will, and I have been 
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told by a ‘‘ very reliable gentleman,’’ that no 
sooner had we all departed, than Mr. Charles 
Hale mounted a stick of wood and addressed 
the assembled family as follows :— 

‘¢Gentlemen, the time for action has ar- 
rived; suspense is no longer bearable. No 
more can we go forth to daily toil with smiling 
faces, to meet again at eve around this fire- 
side in friendly converse, with brotherly love, 
while rivalry rankles in the heart. I~have 
noticed this evening cloudy brows and glances 
fierce as lightning. We can proceed in peace 
no longer. Bachelor’s Hall will be laid in 
ashes by the fires of jealousy ; we slumber on 
a magazine ready at any moment to explode. 
I cannot seek my couch until some method is 
devised to avert this danger.’’ 

** Well, what shall be done ?’’ said Jenkins, 
bringing Charley down from his bombastics 
rather suddenly. 

‘What I have to propose is this: we will 
allow one week for proposals to be made to 
the young lady in question; each bachelor 
seeking his own opportunity, and reporting 
his success or failure one week from to-night. 
Are we all agreed ?”’ 

Six ayes responded, and the self-constituted 
President declared the assembly adjourned for 
one week. 

Each bachelor kept his own counsel, though 
the hall was hardly as jolly as usual, yet the 
time passed by without any serious disturb- 
ance. 

‘*The meeting will please come to order,’’ 
said the President; ‘‘and, to set an example 
of promptness and honesty, I will just state 
that your worthy presiding officer has been 
Said she was sorry for me, but she 
was engaged. I couldn’t get my courage up 
tilllast night. Who’s the lucky fellow? Was 
it you, Jenkins ?”’ 

‘*Not I, indeed. I wrote out a most beau- 
tiful speech, which I forgot at the important 
moment of delivery.’’ 

‘‘And consequently failed to reach her 
heart,’? said Ned. ‘‘So did I, though I 
asked her in plain English to share my humble 
I presume she thought there was 


rejected. 


fortunes. 
but one share.”’ 

‘‘She don’t care for that,’’ said Stephen. 
‘*T offered her jifty thousand dollars, and she 
said no. I wouldn’t have thought it possible 
any young lady could be so foolish; she is 
certainly out of her wits.’’ 

‘¢She don’t see things in a clear, spiritual 








light,’? quoth Abel; ‘‘however, she’ll be 
mine in eternity.’’ 

‘¢Very poor consolation for an earth-worm— 
perhaps she did not want any of us; it is 
well we saved bloodshed and broken bones, 
and went at the matter in peaceable nine- 
teenth century style,’’ remarked the Presi- 
dent. ‘‘Come, Lee, your report.’ 

‘Well, I asked her to marry me, and she 
said’’—here he paused long enough to excite 
half a dozen curious whats—‘“‘ she said yes.’’ 

‘“‘Egad!’? ‘*Thunder!’”? ‘* You don’t say 
so!’’ ‘*I want to know!’’ were some of the 
exclamations heard from all except Gordon, 
who sat in haughty silence for a time, and 
then quietly said: ‘*I believe you are the 
only one I would congratulate.”’ - 

‘And I!’? ‘And I!” said several others. 
‘¢ We all acknowledge your superiority.”’ 

“Thank you for the compliment,’’ said 
Lee, ‘‘it is entirely undeserved.”’ 

Exclamations of wonder and surprise were 
numerous when Minnie’s choice was made 
known. i only wondered if she was worthy 
of him. 

Time has proved her really his ‘ affinity,” 
and a noble woman. They have prospered in 
this world’s goods, and James Lee no longer 
treads the rugged paths of adversity—not 
seeking fame. Fame came to him, and found 
him worthy of her highest honors. 

Minnie never regretted herchoice. Saidshe: 
‘He always elevated me to a purer, better 
atmosphere. In his society, I felt a desire to 
become holier and wiser. The performance 
of duty, however distasteful, became a plea- 
sure, because it contributed to the perfection 
He was and is to me the em- 
I love, honor, 


of character. 
bodiment of true manhood. 
and respect him so much, that obedience 
seems natural.’’ 





FausE Morauiry.—Never teach false mo- 
rality. How exquisitely absurd to tell girls 
that beauty is of no value—dress of no use! 
Beauty is of value. Her whole prospects and 
happiness in life may often depend upon a 
new gown or a becoming bonnet; and, if she 
has five grains of common sense, she will find 
this out. The great thing is to teach her 
their just value, and that there must be some- 
thing better under the bonnet than a pretty 
face for real happiness. But never sacrifice 
truth. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT WATCHES. 


Tue date of the invention of watches is 
rather uncertain, for while they are generally 
held to have been first made at Nuremburg 
in 1477, there is a legend that Robert the 
Bruce had one in his possession in 1319. Be 
this as it may, it is certain that the first ex- 
tensive manufacture of watches took place at 
Nurembarg at about the date above men- 
tioned, which watches, owing to their being 
inclosed in egg-shaped or globular metal 
eases, with a handle by means of which they 
depended from the girdle, obtained the name 
of ‘‘Nuremburg Eggs.’’ In the 16th century 
there seems to have been a fancy for quaint 
cases moulded in the form of birds, beasts, 
etc., and containing the works of the watch. 
There was a watch in the Bernal collection in 
a silver case made in the form of an eagle, so 
constructed as either to hang from the girdle 
or to stand on its feet. Another in the collec- 
tion ef Mr. Morgan is in the form of a gold 
acorn, and was contrived to discharge a small 
wheel-lock pistol at any appointed hour by 
way of analarum. When the fashion of wear- 
ing ornaments formed into mortuary emblems 
existed in France, after the elevation of Diane 
de Poictiers, watches were not unfrequently 
made in the form of a skull; the top of the 
head opening to show the dial plate. In the 
17th century the prevailing fashion seems to 
have been a cross with a small watch set in 
the intersection of the arms. These we occa- 
sionally find offered to us at sales of articles 
of vertu as *‘ Abbess’s watches,’’ the cross 
having suggested a name which has no other 
foundation. Repeating watches are said to 
have been invented by Barlewe, in 1676, but 
in the ‘‘Staple of News’’ by Ben Jonson (who 
flourished between 1574 and 1637), the fol- 
lowing lines, evidently descriptive of a re- 
peater, appear:— 

It strikes, one, two, 

Three, four, five, six. Enough, enough, dear watch, 

The pulse has beat enough: Now sleep and rest; 

Would thou couldst make the time to do so too: 

Ill wind thee up no more! 

During the administration of Mr. Pitt, in 1797, 
a tax was levied on watches and clecks, which 
tax, however, was repealed in 1798. 





—‘Crvmiry and good breeding,” says Lord 
Chesterfield, ‘‘are as much matters of interest 
as honesty or virtue.” 





LIFE AND DEATH. 
BY JENNIE. 


I NEVER dreamed a sky so bright 
Could circle o’er the river Time; 

Till Love poured out her haleyon light, 
One kindred soul was joined with mine, 


A thousand hopes then bright and young, 
We saw unfold, and fade, and die— 

A thousand projects time hath flung 

~ Into the depth where visious lie, 


Through many a storm we rowed together, 
We met the winas—the tempest’s blast ; 
But nothing could our souls dissever, 
Our darkest days no shadows cast. 


Still—still the light of love burned brighter, 
As year fled after year away ; 

The days grew dearer far and lighter, 
Each nearer to the fountain lay. 


That was a black, a fearful night 
When death's cold flood o’er him did roll! 
The icy hand that brought the blight 
Congealed the currents of my soul! 


Yet still I lived, my barge rode on; 
On, on she rode the moonless sea ; 

My light was lost, my hope was gone, 
Where was the land—where was the lee? 


A beacon light shone o'er the tide, 
It came to me from the other shore, 
A Father’s voice to mine replied : 
‘‘Turn this way, daughter, evermore.”” 


O God! my only trust is Thee; 
Guide, guide me to that blessed shore 
Which lies beyond this changing sca, 
And where death enters nevermore. 


I know he waits beside the gate, 
For us to come, our child and me; 
He ’ll meet us when life’s day grows late, 
And we, too, cross the billowy sea. 
Yes, we shall meet in the land above, 
For heaven is light and “God is love.”’ 


WHAT THE OLD MAN SAID TO THE 
FORTUD NE-TELLER. 
LINES SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE. 


BY J. Cc. @. 


TxLL me my fortane, tell me my fate, 
Beautiful gypsy maid ; 

Tell me my fortune, and do not prate 
To one so old and staid. 


But study with care my work-worn hand, 
And then map out for me 

In words so plain that I understand 
My future destiny. 


For my past was dark, and I would know 
If there is not in store, 

Some light to come with a mellow glow— 
To leave me nevermore. 
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MY PICTURE. 


BY J. 


‘* You are sure everything is packed?’’ 

‘Yes, ma’am.”’ 

‘* Well, then, I will bid you good-by.”’ 

**Good-by, ma’am.”’ 

Such was my parting farewell—to whoin ?— 
only my landlady ; for I had decided to change 
my boarding-house, and was just following 
my trunks into the carriage as the few brief 
words noted above were uttered. 

I had been in a great bustle and confusion 
ali the morning, as who is not, when moving 
But now that my mind was no 
and arranging, 


time comes ? 
longer flurried with hunting, 
and packing; now that I felt sure that neither 
a cuff, nor a collar, nor a ribbon had been left 
behind, I had leisure to turn my thoughts to 
other things. I did not turn them at all, how- 
ever, but suffered them to glide languidly off 
into any direction they pleased. 

It may have been my sickness of a week 
before; or the soft kiss of the summer breeze, 
coming in at the carriage windows; or the 
being so entirely confined to self and selfish 
things, that induced my idle brain to follow 
my truant heart into such melancholy fancies. 
However it was, my thoughts grew more and 
more sombre, until, poor weak woman as [ 
was, I found my eyes filled with tears before 
I knew it. 

‘*Here I go,’’ thought I, ‘‘to a new home. 
it cannot be a happy one, for there is no one 
in it whom I love or whom I know’ Even 
the landlady from whom I kad that moment 
parted, cared for me more, in all human pro- 
bability, than any one I should find where I 
was going. She, at least, would have gone to 
my funeral if I had died; but in this new 


home, I had not even an acquaintance. Why, 
then, did I leave where I was ?”’ 
I asked myself the question again. ‘‘ Why 


did I leave?’’ Simply because I had grown 
restless and wretched. I wanted change, and 
must have it. I had no one in the world to 
love. An orphan from childhood, I grew up 
through successive stages, a dutiful ward, a 
dreaming, imaginative girl, a mechanically 
affectionate wife; and now, at twenty-seven, 
a lonely widow, far from my native land, my 
early friends, forgotten, no doubt, by them 
ali long since. 

19* 


BUNTING. 





Ihad been married three years when I came 
here with my kind husband to Liverpool. He 
was a most active merchant, and this city of 
widely extended commerce appeared at last 
to have suited him. For we settled now for 
the first time since my marriage, with the 
prospect of a permanent home before us. He 
hired a pleasant house, and although he did 
not for a moment relax his business habits, 
I found it far more agreeable than the con- 
stant moving about to which I had been so 
long accustomed. But before twelve months 
my husband suddenly died. Without friends, 
and in a strange city, I was fortunate to have 
sufficient means for present need, although 
the bulk of my husband’s property lay in 
America. I was not long in deciding what to 
do. The friends of my childhood and girl- 
hood had long since broken off intercourse 
with me. Indeed, our wandering life for the 
past few years had made correspondence next 
to impossible. Where any of the girls whom 
I used to know might be, or how situated, I 
knew not. My uncle and guardian had left 
his home in New York, soon after I was mar- 
ried, for the Pacific coast, where he afterwards 
died. It was ciear, at a glance, that I had no 
home, no friends. The advantages of being 
in my native iand, I thought, under such cir- 
cumstances, would not compensate for the 
difficulty and danger of getting there. I wrote 
to my husband’s agents, and in due time had 
his estates soid. Two married sisters of his 
living in the Southern States of the Union, 
whom I had never met, received through the 
same parties the legacies mentioned for them 
in my husband’s will. 

These matters of anxiety being at length 
all finished up, I settled down in a quiet 
boarding-house and sought to forget my lone- 
liness in such occupations as my mind could 
furnish from its few surroundings. My piano 
was practised with untiring assiduity; my 
books thoroughly studied. Once a week my 
wardrobe engrossed half a day, and my room 
—taken charge of by myself—often took up 
spare moments with such arrangements and 
rearrangements of furniture, etc., as from 
time to time were suggested. Now and then, 
Miss Moss, a dry old maid and fellow-boarder, 
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would walk across the passage to spend an 
afternoon with me in prim conversation about 
her Sabbath class, the missionary service, or 
the horrors of the war in America. She was 
a good old lady, but wofully tiresome. At 
meals, when I sat with the other boarders, I 
met none who cared half so much for each 
other as for the contents of their several 
plates, so conversation was restricted, and, on 
my part, entirely void, 

I had stood this kind of thing for two mortal 
years. J thought I was young when it com- 
menced, I felt now that I was old; old at 
twenty-seven! How sad, how hopelessly sad 
the thought seemed! What wonder that I 
longed for change? for a new home; even if 
it were but a change from strange hearts here 
to faces and hearts alike strange in the home 
to which I was being driven. God knows I 
was young once, and joyous; and could take 
from life all the pleasures that it had to give 
with a ready hand and a thankful heart. But 
it was not so now. Do you wonder that I 
was lonely? De you wonder that my eyes 
were swimming with tears? My very heart 
would have cried if it had the power, at a 
prospect so hopeless—a life se desolate. 

‘* Beant thee loikely te get down heer, mis- 
sus?’’ inquired the rough voice of my York- 
shire coachman, recalling me to the present. 

It might have been my black bennet and 
veil, or possibly a tear or two not yet dry on 
my cheek, that softéned the tone of the driver 
as he opened the coach door. At all events, 
he stood very deferentially, hat in hhand, as 
he continued :— 

** Beg pardon, my leddy, but this be ‘Forest 
Place,’ wheer thou ’rt to stop.’ 

I paid him; a servant appeared to take 
charge of my trunks, and opened the gate 
into the little yard before the house. 

Not much of a forest, I thought, as I walked 
up the gravel path. The house was in the 
outer edge of the city, and had a suburban 
air that was far from disagreeable. There was 
a quiet and respectability about the mossy, red 
bricks of the front, over which climbed a pro- 
fusion of ivy, that soothed me at first sight 
and looked like home. No one seemed stir- 
ring. Although I rang the bell twice, I had 
to wait until the servant in front came in, to 
gain admittance. He ushered me into the 
parlor, remarking: ‘‘ Mrs. Clark was called 
out for an ’af hour,’’ and then I was left alone. 

I thought it odd and impolite in Mrs. Clark, 











my new landlady, not to be at home on my 
arrival, especially after my having written the 
very hour I should probably be there; but 
perhaps it was unavoidable. and I was not in 
a mood to think of it long. 

I looked around the little parlor by way of 
making acquaintance with future companions. 
The furniture was rather scanty, but not at 
all shabby. There was a sofa under a mantel 
in one end, and above that, an old-fashioned 
mantel mirror with carved frame and very 
massive gilt acorns at the four corners. I 
looked for a piano in the room without suc- 
cess, but one was ‘‘ going,’ in a melancholy 
manner, in a reom overhead. The carpet was 
but little faded, and the pattern and colors 
were very pretty. On the only table in the 
room, among a few books, stood asmall marble 
bust of Shakspeare, and some one had kindly 
woven a little wreath of laurel for his glorious 
brows. Right opposite where I sat hung a 
fine copy of a picture I had long known and 
well loved—Buchanan Read’s ‘ Ascension of 
the Innocents.’’ Over my chair, and opposite 
this, was another painting. My position pre- 
vented my seeing it distinctly, and, having 
completed my inventory of the rest of the 
furniture, I rose to examine it. I rose—I 
gazed—and, as I did so, stood spell-bound. 
My breath came thick; fora moment I thought 
my heart stopped. ‘‘Oh, my picture! my 
picture!”’ It sas all I could say, but it was 
nothing to the feelings that rushed upon me, 


Standing there before that bit of canvas, a 


decade of my life vanished like a dream, and 
I lived again as the girl of ten years ago. Oh, 
those sweet, bitter memories ; memories that 
I had thought se securely prisoned, so firmly 
chained. They thronged over me, wave after 
wave, too deep for utterance, too solemn for 
tears. 

But the picture in itself was like a memory; 
a restless, discontented memory it seemed in 
expression. A melancholy, lonely landscape 
by Lessing. It was at the last gasp of the 
dyingday. Astill lake was inthe foreground, 
not a ripple on its shadowy surface. On the 
right low hedges and dots of undergrowth, on 
the left a heavy group of trees. But beyond 
these was a slight reach of meadow land, and 
beyond that stretched the most melancholy ex- 
panse of low and lonely hills that I ever saw. 
There they lay, sluggish and powerless, all 
bathed in the purple mists of evening, crowded 
with unbroken forests, which man had never 
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tenanted and never explored. Too weak to 
be mountains, and thus become solemn and 
imposing, they were only low and rolling hills, 
and so they were lonely and sad, as crushed 
and defeated effort must ever be. Acre behind 
acre they rolled back to the Southern horizon, 
and beyond them all the crimson disk of the 
rising moon struggled dimly through the cling- 
ing vapors. High over,that silent expanse, 
a solitary night bird wheeled through the 
gathering shadows—the only living thing to 
be seen. And while I gazed at the scene be- 
fore me, I forgot myself in its presence, and 
the long, silent minutes of musing thought 
rolled over me unheeded. 

But why did I say ‘‘my picture,’’? when I 
saw it? A few words can explain it. Ten 
years ago I had seen this picture in an Ameri- 
can gallery. Two of my young girl friends 
were with me. I cannot say that I knew 
much about art, but as we strolled idly from 
room to room of the gallery, this caught my 
eye and my fancy so thoroughly, that I en- 
tirely forgot to keep with my companions. I 
pondered and dreamed over it until I was 
recalled to myself by one of the girls return- 
ing to hunt me, and exclaiming, somewhat 
rudely: ‘‘O, Ag, do come along! What a 
stupid piece !”’ 

As she spoke, a gentleman who was examin- 
ing the picture looked up and caught her eye. 

I had not noticed him before, but as he 
looked up somewhat mischievously at my 
companion, I was struck with his neat ap- 
pearance and fine, expressive features. He 
looked near thirty. A thin, pale, and narrow 
face, with fine brown eyes, dark hair and 
heavy beard. He had a thin, delicate hand, 
ungloved, and without rings, as I was glad to 
see. I hate rings on a man’s hand. 

‘*T see vou are setting up for an art-critic, 
Miss Nelly,’’ said the gentleman, familiarly, 
to my companion. 

She looked puzzled, but replied with an as- 
sumption of meek humility. ‘‘ Not when you 
are here, Mr. Read. Agnes, she continued, 
this is our friend, Mr. Read. Miss Philips— 
Mr. Read.’’ 

He greeted me politely but with ease and 
frankness. Rather too much as if he took me 
for a child, I thought, but girls of seventeen 
are often sensitive on that point with men of 
thirty. 

‘The picture is stupid, Miss Nelly, as 
you say,’’ he resumed. ‘‘ But only because 





gloomy thoughts and scenes always seem 
stupid to light-hearted people. If one can 
only forget one’s self in the theme as the 
painter intends, then it is very sweet and 
true. SolI think that Miss Philips has done 
this better than you, Miss Nelly, and that is 
why she liked it better. Isn’t that the case ?’’ 
he added, turning to me, where I sat still gaz- 
ing at the canvas. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ I said; ‘‘ but I like it, and 
that bird looks so solitary that it adds to the 
loneliness.’’ 

‘*Which is more than can be said of the 
‘two solitary horsemen’ of Mr. James,’’ said 
Nelly, changing the subject, much to her own 
relief. 

We sat talking a while, and when it was 
time to return home, Mr. Read accompanied 
us to the door, where he left us; watching, 
for a minute, his tall, erect figure, and quick, 
firm footstep, as he walked down the street. 

‘* Pray, Nelly,’’ I said, ‘‘is that Buchanan 
Read, the poet artist ?’’ 

‘*No! what an idea!’’ she replied. ‘‘It’s 
only Harry Read, an intimate friend of my 
brother. I think he is a reporter or editor of 
some paper; but you’! like him—he’s such 
good company.’’ 

The acquaintance I thus accidentally formed 
was not destined to be transient. Only a few 
days thereafter Nelly’s brother and Mr. Read 
accompanied us to the gallery again. It was 
evening, this time. Mr. Read was waiting on 
me, and we had not been long among the 
pictures before he led the way again to the 
lonely landscape. 

‘Come, Miss Philips,’’ he said, ‘‘ this yel- 
low light is not good for sunny scenery, but 
for your picture, as I think we must call it, 
the gas lights will not prove so injurious.’’ 

We sat a long while before it, and his deep 
poetical appreciation of it was more vividly 
expressed perhaps than he was aware. He 
said he cared more for it than any in the gal- 
lery. As we talked, he took out his pencil 
and made a rude sketch on a slip of paper. 
‘*There,’? he said, ‘‘is your picture repro- 
duced; but alas!’’ he added, *“‘ here are the 
hills, and the trees, and the lake, and the 
poor, lonely bird; but there’’—pointing to 
the painting—‘‘ are the purple mists and the 
gray shadows. I can make nothing of those 
with this blunt point. You will have to ac- 
cept the effort cum granum salis, as we have to 
accept so many poor efforts in this worid.”’ 
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But I cannot dwell on this portion of my 
life—I must forget it. The memories are too 
strong and teo painful to be allowed a moment 
of freedom, lest they overpower me again as 
they used. 


I cannot pause to tell you how, week by 
week the influence of Mr. Reed strengthened 
its hold upon my girl’s heart. {[f I were but 
seventeen, my younger years had been so 
lonely, that now mature perceptions developed 
the more rapidly from their previous confine- 
ment, and while my heart had the inexperi- 
ence of the child, it felt the sentiments of 
more womanly years. 


And Mr. Read took an interest in me; T am 
sure of that. He so frequently gave up long 
hours for my gratification, and for the society 
of ‘*the young ladies,’’ as he called us, in his 
pleasant way of seeming dignified and pater- 
nal. Then he so thoroughly understood me, 
and, grown man as he was, grew te me so 
frank, and kind, and gentle, that I felt a quiet 
delight in his presence which was rapidly 
ripening into affection. But I waste time 
over these early recollections. How often, 
how vainly I have sought to remove them! 
for after them came so many changes. 


My uncle and guardian, a twelvemonth 
before, had already selected me a husband. 
Mr. Brantigan, a prosperous merchant and an 
intimate friend of his, was the one chosen, 
and my uncle used all his influence to induce 
me to love his friend and to accept his ad- 
dresses. ‘‘I am very old, my child,” said 
he; ‘‘you have no one but me to take care 
of you, and when I die you will be alone. 
Let me then put my mind at rest by knowing 
that you are happy and provided for.”’ 

An inexperienced girl of sixteen, without 
parents, and almost ignorant of society, might 
well be deceived about her affections at such 
atime. Mr. Brantigan loved me faithfully, 
and was very kind to me, so I was not unwil- 
ling to suppose I loved him, and accepted 
him by my guardian’s desire. 


And after all this came,Henry Read. Why 
had he not come sooner? Oh God, why does 
happiness always delay until its place is 
filled? Why does peace never come until the 
door is barred? He came, and the time came, 
too, when I must be parted from him. He 
never spoke to me of love, for he doubtless 
had heard from others of my engagement. 
But when he suddenly discontinued his visits 








I knew his secret, even perhaps as he had 
discovered mine. 

I need not say how we parted. I need not 
say anything save that, on the following win- 
ter, I was married to Mr. Brantigan, and left 
with him for new and varied scenes. It may 
have been very foolish on my part: but I 
have no heart to analyze it, I only know that 
it was true. x 

I have told you how I saw him first standing 

by this dear picture, ‘‘my picture,’’ which 
after ten years of time had followed me across 
the wide seas, and come toe gladden my eyes 
again. ‘‘But how came it here? and who 
can possibly own it?’’ As I asked myself 
these questions, the parlor door opened, and 
Mrs. Clark came in—the jolliest, most talk- 
ative, most agreeable old lady I had met in 
all England. 
. “Oh, my dear madam,”’’ she exclaimed, half 
out of breath, ‘‘I am so sorry that I had to be 
away when you came; but a neighbor of 
mine was very sick, and Z just ran in, and— 
do take off your things, Mrs. Brantigan; how 
sorry I am!’’ 

I assured her that she was entirely excus- 
able, and that I had waited but a short time. 
But before I could ask her a word about the 
picture, which was now uppermost in my 
thoughts, she broke forth again :— 

‘* Now, do come right up and look at your 
room, and tell me how you’ll have your 
things fixed. I do hope it will suit you. 
There ’s a neat, pretty yard back, that your 
windows iook on, and I feel sure you ’ll like 
the pesies in your room. Now, come right 
up. Dear me, what a twisting it will take 
on these landings to get your piano up, but 
we ’ll do it some way, I know.”’ 

I found the room quite pretty and neat, as 
Mrs. Clark said. The yard on which my win- 


-dows looked was large and shady, and the 


small grove of large trees, from which the 
title ‘‘ Forest Place’? was probably derived, 
were not so far but that the rustle of their 
dark green boughs came softly in at the 
window. 

‘*Now, Mrs. Brantigan, when all your 
things come up just have them fixed right to 
suit you, and [’ll try and have you all nice 
and comfortable in a little while. We haven’t 
such a great many staying with us now, so it 
will be quieter ; and what there is, I’m ’most 
sure you'll like when you know them.”’ 

‘* Are those your pictures in the parlor ?’’ 
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MY PICTURE. 





I inquired, at the first interval of my land- 
lady’s talk. 

“Oh no, they belong to one of my little 
family—Mr. Read, a very nice gentleman, in- 
deed. His room is just over nearly opposite 
yours.’’ 

My twenty-seven years, my long self-com- 


munion and self-control, stood me in good. 


service then, or I should have startled the 
good old lady when I heard that name. But 
I did not, and she went on to give me a cata- 
logue of her other boarders, Miss A. and Mrs. 
B., and young Mr. C., and old Mr. D., etc. etc. 

But when she was fairly gone, and I alone 
once more, the long pent emotions surged 
How can I describe the tumult of 
my thoughts? Could it be that I had really 
seen the picture? Could it be that Mr. Read 
owned it, and that Mr. Read, my dear friend 
of past years, was under this roof? How 
could I realize it? Icould not realize it; it 
must be a dream. 

I sat there for an hour. 
back into the past: my life moving, awaking, 


over me. 


My fancies whirled 


as it were, into newness and strength, shaking 
off its grave-clothes and the heaviness of its 
sleep. O Memory! gentle and kind. O Me- 
mory! harsh and teazing. If I call to thee 
for sorrow it appears; if I ask' thee for joy, 
behold, thou bringest it to my heart! 

So long I sat there buried in the past, and 
all the things of the past, that when I at length 
arose I turned involuntarily to the glass to 
see if I were not the being of my thoughts; if 
my features were not still young and fresh; 
if I were not still Agnes Philips as of yore. 
But out of the glass gazed the plain face, the 
calm eyes that had been recently weeping for 
very loneliness, and my black dress recalled 
in a moment what I had been and what I was. 

I could not go down to tea that night. I 
could not meet him yet. The news of his 
nearness was too sudden. No one came to 
call me, and as the night drew near, and the 
golden sunset faded ashen and dusky among 
the branches, I sat by my window with the 
soft sighing of the leaves coming in upon me 
so peacefully, so calmly, so ineffably sweet 
that, lonely as I was, their music strength- 
ened me, gave me better thoughts, purer 
hopes. ‘'O my Heavenly Father!’’ I prayed, 
“Thou only knowest what is good for thy 
child ; do with me as it doth best please Thee. 
My steps have long been wandering astray ; 
now let me guide them to Thy presence. My 
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heart has long ached in its loneliness; now 
take it, it is thine, thine; only make me 
happy—grant me Thy peace !”’ 

I retired at length, only to ponder over the 
strange events that had so suddenly occurred 
tome. I heard, again and again, stepsin the 
hall of different guests retiring to their rooms. 
Almost without heeding it, I caught myself 
listening eagerly toeach. Foolish! my better 
judgment said, to fancy you could know that 
step now, even if ten years had not altered 
its paces. I heard none that satisfied me, 
however, and finaily all ceased, and as I lay, 
still sleepless, the loud ticking of an old 
English clock in the hall was all that broke 
the stillness. It struck twelve at length. 
Clear, slow, solemn, and sonorous tones they 
were, sounding there through the house, so 
strange, so new as it still was to me. But 
they had scarcely ceased when I heard a 
night-key turn the latch of the street door, 
and a quick, nervous step climbed the stairs 
and advanced along the corridor. My head 
started from the pillow; surely, I thought, 
surely that must be Mr. Read! 

The step passed by my door, quiet, quick, 
steady, regular. Whoever the man might be 
he had not been carousing until that late 
hour, that was evident. There was no un- 
steadiness, no inebriety in that firm footfall. 
But it passed on out of my hearing, and I lay 
down again, almost willing to be confident, 
but still doubtful of the correctness of my 
judgment. At length Islept—a heavy, deep, 
refreshing slumber, and the breakfast bell 
was the first thing to waken me. I hastened 
to prepare myself for the morning meal, 
though I nervously dreaded, oh so nervously 
I dreaded! to meet my friend of the past, 
under such new ard strange alterations of 
circumstance. How had he changed! Was 
he married? Very likely; but the thought 
sent a pang through my heart. I could not 
after all muster courage to go down until Mrs. 
Clark thoughtfully appeared at my door to 
escort me. 

‘‘I just thought I wouldn’t trouble you 
with coming down to tea last night, for I 
knew you were tired; but now, after a night’s 
sleep, I know you ’ll enjoy a good warm break- 
fast. How did you rest, and how did you 
like your room? Your piano will go up to- 
day. Are you fond of music?’’ 

It was well that Mrs. Clark did not seem to 
expect answers to her numerous questions, 
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for my state of trepidation as we neared the 
breakfast-room was too great to permit my 
answering a word. We entered, and Mrs. 
Clark pleasantly introduced me to the guests 
assembled, some ten or twelve only, and 
handed me to a seat next a stout old gen- 
tleman of most unquestionably English man- 
ners and appearance. He had short, stiff, 
iron gray hair and side whiskers, a large 
double chin, a tortoise-shell eye-glass, and 
heavy gold watch seals. Farther than to 
observe these I did not dare to raise my eyes 
until Mrs. Clark, in her hearty, loud tone, 
said, ‘‘Mr. Read, can I ask you to serve the 
fish this morning?’’ I ventured then astartled, 
hasty glance around the table, and saw to my 
infinite amazement the stout figure of my im- 
mediate neighbor rising to obey the summons. 
Now, ten years could de much with men 
and women asI well knew. But it could not 
transform thirty years into sixty, nor the 
slight graceful Mr. Read of my early days 
into that pompous, plethoric old English 
gentleman. ‘‘Mad, mad fool that I am!’’ I 
thought, ‘‘So common a name, and yet I 
should have been so ¢gonvinced that it was 
he.’’? But whose were those footsteps? and 
how did that picture ever get here? It was 
alltoo much. Half faint as I had been with 
apprehension at the anticipation of meeting 
my long lost friend, the suddenness of the 
revulsion, now that I saw my mistake and 
felt that I was not to see him after all, was 
more than I could bear. My head grew dizzy; 
the steaming urn, the strange faces—dreaded 
now no longer since they were really strange ; 
the good-natured features of Mrs. Clark, and 
the broad visage of the unknown Mr. Read 
floated mistily before me a moment, and then 
all suddenly grew dark. When I recovered, 
I found myself in my room with a servant 
fanning me, and a strange physician consulting 
with Mrs. Clark at the window. I know not 
whether the illness of a week before, to which 
I have already alluded, still retained posses- 
sion of me, but from my sudden spell of faint- 
ness I drifted into a nervous fever, the most 
lingering and tiresome illness I ever had. 
Night after night I lay there, and week 
after week, with my nurse often asleep in her 
chair at my bedside, but with such a restless 
and painful throbbing in my temples as made 
rest impossible and existence a burden. And 
regularly with the stroke of twelve that 
familiar yet unknown step passed along the 





hall. The step, however, was now always 
thoughtfully quieted as it passed my room; 
and sometimes if my nurse chanced to be at 
the door, a whispered inquiry told that who- 
ever it was knew sickness was at hand in the 
chamber. 

One night quite late, though I could not 
tell how late, for I had suddenly awakened 
from a restless slumber, I heard the tones of 
a piano in a distant room. It had been so 
tantalizing to lie there, unable to play a note, 
with my piano standing closed by the window, 
and the music I loved so well piled in silence 
on the rack beneath, that I was delighted to 
hear some music again. This was evidently 
not the invalid instrument I had first heard 
through the ceiling of the parlor. I lifted 
my head from the pillow to hear more dis- 
tinctly the sounds. Whoever it was it was a 
master hand that awoke the keys, and the 
music was well known indeed to me—every 
note of every bar near and dear to my heart. 
How 
dark, and rich, and glorious those chords of 
the Adagio! and the lighter weight of the 
following passage was wafted over me. soft, 
delicate, passionate, and yet an ethereal 
dream, streaming in at my half open door like 
a summer rait into a dusty and barren garden. 

‘*Who is that playing?’ I asked of my 
nurse, who was half dozing by my bed. 

She started up frightenee ‘‘What did 
you wish, ma’am ?”’ 

‘* Who is it playing that piano ?”’ 

‘Oh, that’s Mr. Read, ma’am.’’ 

‘*Mr. Read! Can he play ?”’ 

‘Oh yes, ma’am; he’s avery great player, 
is Mr. Read.’’ 

I lay and listened again. 


The ‘‘ Moonlight’? sonata of Beethoven. 


Impossible! 


Presently the 
tune changed, the chords grew more intricate, 
the theme more classical, and I listened, en- 
tranced, to that dazzlingly brilliant and im- 
mensely difficult ‘‘Rondo Capriccioso’’ of 
Mendelssohn. Wearied at length, but with a 
calmer and less feverish spirit than I had felt 
for weeks, I fell asleep. 

From that moment I grew better. Strength 
dawned rapidly, and at length one Sabbath 
morning, the last day in September, I man- 
aged to arise without help and dress myself 
once more in my sober robes of mourning. I 
felt sober, too, and subdued. The restless- 
ness was gone for a time at least, and I felt 
as if no shock now could overset my calmness. 
The trees seen from my window, which had 
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been green and fresh when I last saw them, 
were dyed now with the frost tints of autumn. 
How long I had been ill!—six weeks—and ail 
that time ‘‘my picture’’ had been hanging in 
the parlor, and I had not been able to go and 
see it. I must see it, I thought—the memory 
returning to me with redoubled strength—I 
can wait no longer. The old wilfulness of an 
earlier age was returning. 
here loves it as I do,’’ I said to myself; ‘‘I 
will go down.”’ 


‘*T know no one 


My nurse had left the room for a time. 
Indeed, I intended soon to dismiss her alto- 
gether now, as I should need her no longer. 
I stole slowly, feebly from my room, noise- 
lessly down the stairs, and reached the lower 
hall. It was quite early in the morning. I 
could hear servants in the kitchen, with noise 
of plates and teaspoons, and other prepara- 
tions for breakfast; but the boarders were 
still all in their rooms enjoying the felicity of 
a Sunday morning nap. The parlor door 
stood ajarandIentered. Standing before my 
picture, with his back towards me, was the 
tall figure of a man. My step was so quiet 
that he had not heard me enter, but as I 
thought to retire from the room again, the 
long fringe of a shawl I had thrown across my 
shoulders, catching in the door knob, attracted 
his attention. 
saw a pale, narrow face, heavily bearded, 


He turned towards me, and I 


clear, calm, refined in its expression, and with 
the first flood of light upon me from those 
eyes I recognized Henry Read. » 

This time I did not faint. 
lize fora moment that there should be any 


I could not rea- 


strangeness in our standing together by that 
picture which spoke so sweetly to both of us, 
But he was evi- 
dently not amazed at our meeting, for his first 


of earlier and distant days. 


words expressed surprise of another character. 

**Can it be that you are well enough to be 
down stairs so soon ?’’ he asked. 

I held out my hand in silence for a moment. 
My bewildered mind overlooked all formali- 
ties. ‘*Oh, my friend!’’ I cried, ‘‘I am be- 
wildered—I am utterly lost. Tell me, is this 
a haunted house, or do I dream, or how have 
these strange contradictions occurred? Aston- 
ished to see this painting, when I came here, 
I was still more startled to hear that it was 
Mr. Read’s. When I find that Mr. Read is 
after all not you at all, but a man I neversaw 
in my life, I am, if possible, more completely 
bewildered than ever, and now, as a climax 











to the whole, I find you after all. What can 
it all mean ?”’ 

‘“*There are two Mr. Reads,’’ he answered, 
with an amused smile, just such as he had 
worn when I first saw his glance at Nelly in 
the picture gallery. ‘‘The one you first saw 
is my father. This is his residence, and I, 
after spending some years on the Continent, 
have been for the past year residing with 
him. I ama night editor, and breakfasting 
late, did not meet you on your first appear- 
ance; but afterwards heard the incident from 
my father. It was weeks later before I learned 
your nafhe, and then, I cannot say why, but 
a curious distrust kept me silent about you, 
and of course I could not have an opportunity, 
even had I expected you to still remember 
me, to make myself known to you since then.”’ 

‘*And so it was your step I heard each 
night, so late; and did you play those lovely 
sonatas I heard ?’’ 

He bowed smilingly, but added: ‘* You iook 
very weak indeed ; was it suitable to make 
this effort so soon ?’’ 

‘* But I want to see that picture, Mr. Read ; 
I have wanted to see it so much since I was 
sick.”’ 

‘*So I see you have not forgotten the little 
thing; but you are indeed hazarding your 
convalescence here; shall I not be privileged 
to advise you again ?’’ 

In the presence of that strong will, I was 
again the child as of old. I turned, as he de- 
sired, to leave the room; but my step was 
so feeble, that I was glad to take his offered 
arm to mount the staircase. He left me at 
the door without again speaking; but when 
I had closed it, and shut away the sight of 
him from my eyes, I cannot describe the deso- 
lation, the wretchedness that oppressed me. 
I felt sure that he loved me no longer—per- 
haps he never had, and in all these years, I 
had been mistaken after all. True, he was 
kind and gentle and manly as ever. But 
could he have looked at me and spoken to me 
in that calm way, after so long, long an ab- 
sence, had he loved as I did? My heart was 
beating yet like a frightened bird, with the 
excitement of the interview. 

Who shall count or measure those agonies 
of human souls, when that thick mantle of 
doubt is folded around them, closer, faster, 
until the joyousness of life ceases for a time, 
and the sun of heaven looks down only on a 
place of graves ? 
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I slept at length, and did not reawaken 
until midday. Full before me on the wall, 
over my piano, hung my picture! A note 
was stuck in a corner of the frame; it ran 
thus :— 


Acyes: I could not resist the wish to make 
** your picture’”’ really yours. 
I know; but you will pardon it, will you not? 
for old acquaintance sake. I bought it long 
since in memory of those days when we en- 
joyed it together. 

You knew me well then, I fancied; but I 
think you do not know me now. I have 
changed in most things—in most thoughts 
and feelings since then. But in one, I have 
never changed, Agnes, and never will. I 
dread to name it lest the naming may dissolve 
forever the brief glimpse of sunshine that I 
am now enjoying; but at my age we run 
hazards more calmly and perhaps more wil- 
lingly than when we are younger, and follow 
duty more steadfastly than we used. I owe 
it to myself as a duty, that I should tell you 
how welll love you! If it had been a passion 
of sudden growth, I would have crushed it; 
but men like me have no such passions. The 
secret of years, when to mention it would 
have been an unmanly crime, I must now re- 
veal. I have loved you faithfully—loved you 
always. Now I lay the fruit of my affection 
before you. You will see in it a heart not 
too old to love; may I hope that it is not too 
old to receive affection ? 

To-morrow I go for a few days to the Con- 
tinent. Then I shall come to you for my an- 
swer. Till then, dear Agues, farewell. 

Henny Reap. 


I could have cried over the manly tender- 
ness of this note, if my heart had not been 
too full of sunshine for the rain of grief to 
fall. I kissed the precious letter and placed 
it under my pillow. 

I lay there long, gazing out at the golden 
and crimson boughs of the distant trees. But 
from these I turned with swimming eyes to 
that other scene which had been in my heart 
so long, and to which my memory had been 
constant through all distance of space and 
flight of time. The red moon still peeped its 
edge over those sad and lonely hills, and the 
night-hawk sailed silently as ever, far over 
the misty lake. There was no sunshine, no 
glad light of day in my picture, but oh, such 
sunshine, such happiness in my heart. And 
I felt, as I lay there with my picture before 
me, and that dear letter resting under my 
cheek, that now at last I was at peace; that 
now the promises of my childhood were ful- 
filled; and that now, through the watchful 
kindness of a husband’s love, this picture, as 


It is a liberty, ‘ 








a type of all other joys so long desired, would 
be at last what it never yet had been, really 
and truly my picture. 

The ‘‘few days’’ of his absence passed, and 
one sweet evening in October, he stood over 
the sofa where I was lying, waiting ‘‘ for his 
answer.”’ 

‘* Will this be a return for my picture ?’”’ I 
asked, as I handed him the old pencil sketch 
he had made me years ago. 

** And is this all?’’ he said. 

The hand that gave the faded sketch, fol- 
lowed it now into a stronger grasp. And over 
us both the twilight mists of England gathered 
and deepened. 





THE FAMILY DRAWING MASTER, 
IN A SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS. 
PERSPECTIVE. 

TRIANGLES. 


P. What do you say to this triangle, Ion? 
Do you think you could draw it in perspec- 
tive? 





Ion. Do yOu mean make a side view, papa? 

P. Yea. 

fon. Then I don’t think that I could very 
well. 

P. You can draw a square in perspective, 
can you not? 

Ion. Yes, easily. 

P. Then it is just as easy to draw the tri- 
angle. You can see at once if I place it inside 
the square. 














W. There are three triangles in it, for each 
‘outside piece’’ is a triangle—a scalene tri- 
angle. 


Jon. So it is. And if you join the two to- 
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rould gether in this way—look! then you get a P. Then here is the drawing for you to 
really parallelogram out of it. What do you say to | copy. 
y that? ' 
|, and / i 
over / } 
or his P Fs 
/ i 
/ | 
97? 7 / : 
ie / H 
ketch / i 
W. I’ll tell you what you may 
. fol- say. Say that a square is a thing— 


no, a jigure—which consists of a tri- 
angle and a parallelogram. 

P. And you may say, too, that you 
are making too much ‘‘talk.’’ Please 
to pay attention to my square. Here 
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I will now turn the view round, so that you 
Ion? may draw the side view of the triangle. Here 
nae NN is the drawing of the side view. The point 
pal ~ of sight, is, you see, at the farther end of the 
wall. You had better copy both of these 
drawings very carefully, and when you have 
finished them, you shall draw the house from 
a new position. 











is a side view, which is drawn 

in perspective. And, now that 

the square is divided, you may 

see how easy it will be to make 

a side view of the triangle. 77] 
Who will draw it? / 
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PASSION AND PRINCIPLE. 


BY MRS. J. V. 


NOEL, AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE ABBEY OF RATHMORE,’’ ETC. 


(Continued from page 146.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Dr. Szrmour’s conjecture that L’Estrange 
had taken advantage of his drive with Emily 
to introduce the subject most interesting to 
him, was correct. Emboldened by the unu- 
sual friendliness of her manner, he had poured 
into her ear his tale of love, and concluded 
by making her an offer of his hand. It was 
at this critical moment, when, in a state of 
nervous excitement, he was tremblingly wait- 
ing for her answer—an answer which was to 
confirm or destroy his newly-awakened hopes 
—that the upset took place. Their téte-d-téte 
was interrupted, and the disappointed lover 
was obliged to wait until the following day 
before he could receive that answer from the 
lips of Emily, upon which the happiness of 
his life now depended. 

This sudden and unceremonious breaking- 
up of their conversation was an infinite relief 
to Emily. It gave her time to think—time to 
consider what she ought to do. Like her 
sister Georgiana, she slept little during the 
time she spent in her apartment. Although 
she had lately schooled herself to think of a 
union with L’Estrange as very probable, yet, 
when the decisive hour came, she hesitated 
to pronounce the words that must determine 
her fate. Again came the remembrance of 
Walter Neville; like a vision his image rose 
up before her, and her thoughts dwelt upon 
this lost lover with fond regret. She felt that 
her love for him was stronger than death itself. 
Was she then justified in accepting the hand 
of L’Estrange? Would he be content without 
that warmth of affection which it was not in 
her power to bestow? For a long time she 
remained in earnest communion with herself. 
Many times she formed the resolution to reject 
the hand of L’Estrange, but each time came 
the remembrance of her father’s declining 
health, and their utter poverty when that 
should entirely fail. Filial self-devotion urged 
her to keep down these fond memories—these 
vain yearnings for one lost for ever, and by 
accepting this offer of marriage, to lift her 
family above the desolating flood which po- 
verty was again preparing to roll towards 
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them. She would not deceive Eugene; she 
would tell him of her former engagement ; 
she would confess that her heart could never 
feel another such attachment. If he would 
be satisfied with her friendship and esteem 
she would accept his hand, but that was all 
in her power to bestow. And with this poor 
substitute for that depth of love of which a 
woman’s heart is capable, Eugene L’Estrange 
professed himself satisfied; the young man 
secretly cherished the hope that a warmer sen- 
timent would follow their marriage. Strong 
in the love which he himself felt for Emily, 
he hoped—by devoting his life to render her 
happy—he would gradually awaken in her 
heart an affection akin to that which filled 
He had no living rival, and, there- 
fore, every reason to hope that the memory 
of the past would fade from her mind, and 
that with new ties would come a newly-awak- 
ened interest in life. How easily do we per- 
suade ourselves that what we earnestly wish 
is possible! Our bitterest disappointments 
often arise from this self-deception, this buoy- 
ing ourselves up with false hopes. 


his own. 


Not many weeks after the ball at St. John’s, 
a small bridal party was seen to issue from 
the English church in Notre Dame Street, in 
Montreal. Few persons had witnessed the 
ceremony, and the wedding passed almost 
unnoticed except by the daily papers, for the 
bride, Emily Leicester, was a stranger to the 
fashionable world in Montreal. 

During the ensuing summer the health of 
Mr. Leicester declined visibly, and, as the fall 
approached, Dr. Seymour advised his removal 
to a warmer climate. Accompanied by Mr. 
and Mrs. L’Estrange and Clara, the invalid, 
therefore, left Canada to spend the winter in 
one of the Southern States, leaving Georgiana 
under the care of Dr. and Mrs. Seymour. But 
Georgiana was too proud to remain long de- 
pendent even on such kind friends, and she 
soon procured for herself a situation as go- 
verness. The lady with whom she went to 
reside lived at Sorelle. She was a widow wit 
a large family. The children whom it was 
Miss Leicester’s duty to instruct in English 
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and various accomplishments, were rude, 
stupid, and unmanageable. Before the expi- 
ration of a month Georgiana resigned her 
situation in disgust, and advertised for an- 
other. She was so fortunate as to obtain one 
where the duties would not be so arduous, as 
she would only have one pupil to educate, 
and the salary offered was liberal. 

Her new home was situated on the Riche- 
lieu near St. Charles. Ascending that roman- 
tic river in a steamboat from Sorelle, she 
reached it late at night, and was received 
with much courtesy by the mistress of the 
mansion, Madame de Villars. 

Fatigued with her journey, Georgiana soon 
retired to her apartment, where, leaving her 
to wander in the land of dreams, I shall relate 
some particulars relative to the lady in whose 
house she was at present domiciled. 

Madame de Villars was a native of the South 
of France. The first years of her married life 
had been spent at the court of the Empress 
Josephine. Suddenly, however, she was re- 
moved from the gayeties of the Parisian capi- 
tal, and obliged to accompany her husband to 
his home in Canada. Many years younger 
than Monsieur de Villars, very beautiful, 
and possessing all that charming gayety for 
which her countrywomen are remarkable, she 
drooped like some fragrant exotic on being 
transplanted from La Belle France to a Cana- 
dian wilderness. Rumor whispered that there 
was a secret sorrow devouring the happiness 
of the young wife. That it was not the loss 
of fashionable society, or the ever-varying 
amusements to which she had so long been 
accustomed, that was preying upon her health 
and spirits, but an unhappy attachment to an 
officer in Napoleon’s army, and her separation 
from him. This report was confirmed, when, 
not many months after her arrival in Canada, 
a stranger of noble appearance took up his 
temporary residence at a village in the vicinity 
of the chateau, where he became a frequent 
visitor during the absence of Monsieur de Vil- 
lars at Quebec; that gentleman being engaged 
attending his parliamentary duties in the 
House of Assembly. Suddenly Monsieur de 
Villars returned to the chateau, to find there 
almost domesticated the man whom he had 
reason to regard as his rival in the affections 
of his wife—nay, the destroyer of his happi- 
ness. 

Not long afterwards the handsome stranger 
disappeared suddenly. It was believed in the 
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neighborhood, that he had left the country: 
but his commanding form was never again seen 
in the ranks of Napoleon’s conquering army. 
His fate was a mystery, but, like many other 
such unaccountable circumstances, it gradu- 
ally faded from the public mind. Scarcely 
one year afterwards Monsieur de Villars’ sud- 
den death was announced in the Canadian 
papers; the cause was said to be disease of 
the heart, but here again a veil of mystery 
enveloped the circumstances attending his 
death. It was whispered that he had died 
by his own hand. Madame de Villars was 
now left a widow with two children, and in 
the possession of an ample fortune. As she 
was still young and eminently attractive, it 
was supposed she would ere long return to 
her native country to enjoy once more the ex- 
citing pleasures which a fashionable life can 
afford. But the time was past for Madame de 
Villars to enjoy scenes of pleasure and dissi- 
pation. Dark shadows had gathered around 
her heart, and a deepening gloom had fallen 
like a pall upon her spirit. Not two years 
had elapsed since she had shone at the French 
court one of its brightest meteors; but the 
suffering of that short period had left the 
This suffer- 
ing was of no common nature. The seed of 
remorse had taken root in her soul, but to no 
human ear did she breathe her anguish. A 
Roman Catholic she was by profession, but 
she observed few of the ceremonies which her 
religion imposed. Auricular confession was 
carefully avoided. She seldom went to church, 
and soon she was regarded by the simple in- 
habitants of the neighborhood almost as an 
infidel. Strange stories got abroad. It was 
said that in one room, situated in a turret 
communicating with her apartment, she spent 
much of her time; that this turret chamber 
was constantly locked, and no one save her- 
self was ever permitted to enter it. 

Years rolled on. Her two children grew up 
to girlhood. The seclusion in which they 
lived, and the gloomy austerity of their mother 
told severely on the happiness of the young 
girls. The trials of Madame de Villars’ early 
life had completely changed her character. 
She became taciturn and morose, and in the 
intense selfishness of her own sorrow, seemed 
unmindful of the happiness of her daughters. 
The eldest, Louise, a gentle and quiet girl, 
bore meekly the evils of her lot, but her sister 
Hortense was of a different character. Natu- 


marks of years on her features. 
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rally gay and fond of amusement, she grew 
weary of being shut in from the world in the 
old chateau, with her morose parent, breath- 
ing an atmosphere of gloom and restraint—so 
uncongenial to youth—and debarred from all 
its innocent enjoyments. One morning she was 
missing from her accustomed seat at the break- 
fast-table. The thoughtless young girl had 
determined to go out into the world and pluck 
for herself the fragrant flowers which she felt 
persuaded were growing luxuriantly along its 
pathways. Three years elapsed before Hor- 
tense returned to the home of her childhood. 
She had left it strong in health, buoyant in 
spirit, and full of glittering hope. She re- 
turned bowed down with disappointment and 
suffering, and sinking into an early grave. 
Her tale was a sad one; but there are many 
such experiences of life. Youth needs to be 
early taught that its halcyon fancies are vain, 
and that it must gird itself with patience for 
the life-battle. 

At Quebec, to which city Hortense made 
her way in the disguise of a peasant girl, she 
became acquainted with a young man of 
handsome appearance and pleasing manners, 
although of a rank far inferior to her own. 
Though not much attached to him, she was 
induced to marry him, as doing so would give 
her a protector, which her intercourse with 
the world soon taught her to feel her extreme 
youth needed. The wish of Hortense to see 
the world was now in some measure gratified, 
for hér husband was captain of a small trad- 
ing vessel, and she accompanied him on his 
various voyages. Soon Hortense began to 

* feel that this mode of life was not so desirable 
as she had expected. In the marriage-lottery, 
too, she had, like many others, drawn a blank. 
Her husband’s temper was violent, and he 
often treated her with harshness and neglect. 
This conduct gradually weaned her affections 
from him, and her high spirit made her resent 
his unkindness. 

During a temporary residence at Havre Hor- 
tense became a mother, and this new tie to 
life awakened in her heart new happiness, 
and for a time her horizon brightened. But 
ere long a dark cloud overshadowed it. The 
health of the young mother was rapidly fail- 
ing. She had taken cold after her confine- 
ment, and consumption was hurrying her to 
the tomb. To add to her distress at this pe- 
riod, her husband was seized with a malignant 
disease, which soon terminated his life, and 





she was ieft in a state of absolute indigence. 
And now came the incessant yearning to re- 
turn to the home she had forsaken. There 
she and her infant would not feel the ills of 
poverty, and how light seemed all other evils 
now in comparison with these. The fear that 
her mother would not receive her haunted 
her mind... But then the powerful new feel- 
ing of maternal love which filled her own 
heart reassured her, and she recalled a few 
instances in which her mother’s love was dis- 
played for her and Louise—seasons of sickness 
or of danger—in which the natural affection 
of Madame de Villars for her children broke 
for a time through the chilling atmosphere 
which usually surrounded her. 

Through the kindness of a charitable lady, 
to whom Hortense applied in her distress, she 
was furnished with money to defray her ex- 
penses toCanada. Full of alternate hopes and 
fears was the mind of Hortense as she drew 
near the home of her childhood. Memory, too, 
was busy with the past, and vain regret rolled 
its wave of sorrow over her. But the hopes of 
Hortense were not disappointed. Her mother’s 
heart had yearned towards the absent one. 
Her daughter’s flight had taught her a useful 
lesson. She was made to feel that the severity 
and coldness of her manner and the unneces- 
sary restraint which she had imposed on her 
children were calculated to produce the worst 
results. She was, therefore, prepared to re- 
ceive the repentant wanderer with much love. 
Searcely could she recognize in her wan face 
and wasted form the bright-looking, gay Hor- 
tense. Louise, too, the amiable Louise, re- 
ceived her sister with intense joy—a joy which 
was only chastened by the fear of soon losing 
her again. And this fear was too soon con- 
firmed. Hortense did not live many weeks 
after her return home, although everything 
which affection could devise was done to pro- 
long her existence. But disease had laid its 
withering touch upon the young mother, and 
death claimed her for hisown. Suffering had 
done its perfect work on the mind of Hor- 
tense. She died in the hope of a blissful 
eternity, committing her infant daughter to 
her mother’s care. 

The little Stephanie from this time became 
the idol of her grandmother, after whom she 
was named. All the love which ought to 
have been lavished on her own children, was 
poured out before this cherub shrine. Much 
of madame’s gloomy melancholy vanished 
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from the time of Hortense’s return, and the 
asperities of her temper were in some degree 
softened beneath the influence which her 
grandchild exercised over her mind. 

Time passed and brought its changes. 
Louise de Villars became the wife of Dr. St. 
Julien. Stephanie de Clare grew up the 
spoiled pet and idol of the household, and it 
was for her that Georgiana Leicester was en- 
gaged as governess at the chateau. 


CHAPTER IX. 


FaticvEeD with her journey, Georgiana did 
not awake till a iate hour the following morn- 
ing. She might have slept longer, but the 
loud ringing of a bell outside her chamber 
door suddenly roused her from her slumbers. 
A suppressed laugh was then heard, and the 
sound of retreating footsteps. The next mo- 
ment a door opened, and a gentle voice was 
heard speaking in French in expostulatory 
tones :— 

‘It is time for her to get up! We have 
done breakfast these two hours, and I want 
to see her !’’ was uttered in loud, bold accents 
in the same language. 

Again the bell was sounded, not very gently. 
yeorgiana sprang from her bed and hastily 
commenced the business of her toilet. As 
soon as it was completed she opened the door, 
and stepping into the passage came suddenly 
face to face with a little girl, who had evi- 
dently been engaged peeping through the 
key-hole. She was about twelve years old, 
tall for her age, her form much inclined to 
embonpoint, and its motions ungraceful. Her 
face was round and full, and her features 
were irregular, yet she could not be pro- 
nounced plain, for a bright color and fine 
black eyes, with a merry good-natured ex- 
pression, made her countenance pleasing. 
She started back abashed:on suddenly en- 
countering Georgiana, but she soon recovered 
her self-possession. 

‘*Soyez le bien venu, mademoiselle! Je 
suis charmé de vous voir ici,’’ she said, with 
an awkward movement, intended for a cour- 
tesy. 

‘*T do not speak French,’’ observed Georg- 
iana. 

‘*Le peut-il! quel dommage! cela est désa- 
gréable!’’ 

‘“*But you can speak English, can you 

20* 





not ?’’? asked Georgiana, smiling at the strange 
grimaces of the child. 

‘Pas trés bien. I speak de English very 
bad, imparfaitement.”’ 

‘* But I shall teach you to speak it perfectly. 
I have come to be your governess.’’ 

**C’est bon. 
demain. But I forget vous n’entendez pas 
ma langue maternelle.’’ 

‘You must try and not forget,’’ urged 
Georgiana. 

‘*T will try, mademoiselle. Mais c’est trés 
difficile. A présent you want some breakfast 
—le déjeuner. Permettez moi to lead you to 
the salle 4 manger.”’ 

‘What a hopeful pupil! How shall I ever 
get on with this French child? If she only 
would speak so that I could understand her,’’ 
mentally exclaimed Georgiana, as she followed 
her young companion down the dark oak 
staircase, their steps echoing in the. silence 
which pervaded the gloomy mansion. Crossing 
a wide hall they entered an antiquely-fur- 
nished apartment where, on a table, was 
placed a tray of massive silver containing a 
breakfast set of exquisite old-fashioned china. 
An ivory timepiece struck nine o’clock as 
they placed themselves at table. 

‘*Mademoiselle does not rise de bonne 
heure,’’ observed Stephanie, with a merry 
twinkle of her black eye. ‘‘Si vous dormez 
toujours jusqu’ & neuf heurs—ah, pardonnez 
moi, I speak de French toomuch. But if you 
sleep so late tous les jours, dere will be leetle 
time for study before midi.’’ 

‘*T shall never be able to manage this 
child,’’ thought Georgiana. ‘‘I wish she was 
troubled with a little of the mauvaise honte 
so natural to children.’’ 

Stephanie seemed, from the expression of 
her countenance, to read her thoughts. 

‘You tink me one little girl, tres mauvaise. 
You say she will give me beaucoup de peine, 
but I will not. Je vous assure I love you 
infiniment. J’aime les belles dames, and you 
are beautiful comme un ange. Grand’mére 
say I might have holiday and not learn legons 
jusqu’ & demain, c’est pourquoi let us be good 
friend, aujourd’hui, and don’t put on de cross 
face & present.”’ 

Georgiana laughed as her strange pupil 
rattled on in this way. She felt that if she 
undertook to govern such a spoiled child, 
except by the influence of kindness and affec- 
tion, she would certainly fail. She saw that 
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she had taken a fancy to herself, and she 
determined to improve this advantage. 

‘*T hope I shall never have cause to put on 
a cross face,’’ she said, kindly. ‘‘ You will 
be very good, Iam sure. But you have not 
yet told me your name. What must I call 
you ?”’ 

‘*Stephanie, je me nomme—Stephanie de 
Clare.”’ 

‘* Are you named after your mamma ?’’ 

‘*No, after grand’ mére.”’ 

**And your mamma is dead, is she not ?’’ 

‘Ah, oui, ma pauvre maman!’’ said the 
child, a sad look passing over her joyous face. 
‘*She was trés jolie. Venez! I will make-you 
see maman.’’ And with her usual empresse- 
ment she jumped up from the breakfast table 
and led the way into an adjoining room hung 
round with family portraits. 

The portrait of Hortense was taken after 
her return to the chateau. It wore a sweet 
expression, and there was in the dark eyes a 
chastened light, a look not of this world. 
Georgiana’s admiration of it delighted Ste- 
phanie. 

‘‘Ma chére maman die very young,’’ she 
observed, with a sigh. 

From the contemplation of the likeness of 
Hortense Georgiana’s attention was attracted 
towards the portrait of avery beautiful young 
lady habited in antique costume. 

‘* Whose portrait is that, Stephanie ?’’ she 
asked, eying it curiously. 

‘*C’est grandmére, when she was young 
like you, mademoiselle.’’ 

‘* Years have made a striking change,’’ said 
Georgiana, as she looked thoughtfully at the 
portrait. It taught a lesson to the heart of 
the young girl, and she sighed to think that 
she too must grow old and lose that beauty 
she now prized so highly. 

**Would not mademoiselle like to see de 
chateau—la maison ?’’ asked Stephanie, as she 
saw Georgiana turn wearily from contem- 
plating the portraits. ‘‘ Venez! I will make 
you see de view from de turret. C’est mag- 
nifique !’’ 

Across the entrance-hall, up the broad 
staircase, and along various passages, Stepha- 
nie now led her governess to the foot of a 
spiral stairs in one wing of the building, 
which she called the turret. Ascending this 
they entered a small square apartment lighted 
by three narrow casements which commanded 
a diversified prospect. The chateau was situ- 





ated in a beautiful district, crowning a wooded 
eminence that rose abruptly from the Richelieu 
River. Stretching along its banks, for miles, 
were seen comfortable farm-houses, with their 
high sloping roofs, and here and there small 
villages with their neat little churches, covered 
with bright painted tin, while, shutting in 
the scene, appeared the picturesque summits 
of Rouville and Beloeil. 

‘* What acharming view !’’ exclaimed Georg- 
iana. ‘‘ Whose room is this, Stephanie ?’’ 

**It is de room where to say les legons.’”’ 

‘* What a pleasant school-room it will make! 
And who occupies the turret chamber on the 
opposite wing ?’’ 

‘*Grand’mére. It is de room where she say 
her prayers. She say dem very often.’’ 

** And do you often say yours, Stephanie ?”’ 
asked her governess, archly. 

‘Pas trés souvent, mademoiselle, I be too 
wicked,’’ said the child, shrugging her fat 
shoulders. 

*‘Is the view from your grandmamma’s 
turret as fine as this ?’’ 

‘*Je ne sais pas; I never see dat chambre. 
Nobody go dere but grand’mére. Mais tenez! 
see mon oncle!’’ and Stephanie pointed toa 
horseman approaching the chateau. 

Georgiana turned her eyes in the direction 
pointed out, and, with a start of surprise, 
recognized St. Julien. There was no mistaking 
that elegant-looking form; once more her eye 
rested on him whose image had so long filled 
her heart. 

**Does your uncle often visit at the cha- 
teau ?’’ she asked, in an agitated -voice. 

‘*He live here,’’ was the startling reply. 
‘* But excusez moi, mademoiselle, I must run 
to see him pour un moment.”’ 

The next minute she was hurrying down 
the turret stairs. At the hall-door she met 
St. Julien. Georgiana saw him start with 
surprise, as the child spoke to him in an ex- 
cited manner. The flush of deep emotion 
colored his face, and he glanced hurriedly up 
at the window where Georgiana stood looking 
down upon them. She drew back suddenly, 
and trembling with agitation withdrew to her 
own room to commune with herself and recover 
composure from this great surprise before she 
again saw Stephanie. 

Here was an unexpected discovery, a dis- 
covery which filled the mind of Georgiana 
with conflicting emotions—St. Julien an in- 
mate of the chateau! A pathway of life had 
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suddenly opened, filled with gay flowers and 
sunshine, and for a few minutes, dazzled by 
the glare, she saw not theserpent gliding amid 
the bright blossoms. Her heart throbbed at 
the idea of again meeting St. Julien, of daily 
enjoying his society, but the happiness which 
this thought caused tore away the veil from 
her eyes and showed her the deep interest he 
still possessed in her affections. The love 
which appeared subdued had only smouldered 
beneath its ashes; the sight of St. Julien, 
stirring the depths of her heart, fanned it 
again into a flame. Back in a strong current 
rushed the tide of her affections, threatening 
to overleap the barrier with which principle 
had for some time restrained it. And now, 
above the tumult of passion, was heard the 
voice of conscience sternly reminding Georg- 
jana that, as St. Julien was an inmate of the 
chateau it was no longer a fit residence for 
her, and loudly urging her to fly from this 
scene of temptation. Then the weak human 
heart, in its passionate yearnings for that 
which principle denied, begged for a little 
delay, pleading the necessity of fulfilling her 
engagement with Madame de Villars, and the 
impossibility of leaving the chateau so sud- 
denly without a sufficient excuse, for she 
could not assign the real cause of her doing 
so. But it was in vain that Georgiana tried 
to shield herself from the arrows of conscience 
by such sophistry. The principle of virtue 
planted in her heart in childhood by the 
instructions of a pious father would not now 
allow her to turn aside from the straight path 
duty pointed out, although it was so rugged 
and uninviting. It might be that at this 
moment the prayers of that Christian parent 
were ascending to Heaven in behalf of his 
tempted child, and that in answer to his in- 
tercessions a bright intelligence was sent 
down to aid her in the struggle with her own 
heart, and to turn aside her stumbling steps 
from the brow of a precipice. The severe 
contest with self was at last ended by Georg- 
iana’s determining to leave the chateau, and 
to write that night to Dr. Seymour apprising 
him of her intention to return to his protec- 
tion, and requesting him to come himself to 
be her escort to Montreal. 

O life! how varied are thy paths! To some 
they lead amid shady groves and sheltered 
vales fragrant with odorous-plants and bright 
with glittering sunlight. To others thy ways 
are through a wilderness, a dreary waste, 








uncheered by either sunshine or verdure. To 
many it is given to tread an easy earth-path; 
without any severe trial to test their princi- 
ples they glide through the journey of life as 
it were by easy stages, and sink at last intoa 
quiet grave, knowing scarcely aught of life’s 
woes and its trials. While others, almost at 
the very outset, are met with fierce tempta- 
tion beguiling them through forbidden paths 
over hidden pitfalls strewn with gorgeous 
flowers, into which the unwary feet of youth 
can scarcely avoid stumbling. How necessary 
that prayer of Him who knew the weakness 
of vur fallen nature—‘‘ Lord, lead us not into 
temptation !’’ 


CHAPTER X. 

Iv the drawing-room, before dinner, Georg- 
iana met St. Julien. Madame de Villars and 
her daughter, Mrs. St. Julien, were also pre- 
sent. Louise was reclining in an easy chair 
near the fire. St. Julien was leaning thought- 
fully on the mantlepiece. The eyes of Louise 
turned eagerly towards the door as Georgiana 
entered, and they rested admiringly on the 
beautiful face that met her view. 

‘‘Permit me to introduce my daughter 
Mrs. St. Julien,’’ said Madame de Villars, with 
stately politeness. 

Louise held out her hand with winning 
courtesy, and in a sweet voice welcomed her 
to the chateau. 

‘‘ Allow me to present Dr. St. Julien,’’ 
continued madame, again addressing the go- 
verness. 

‘*T have already had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Miss Leicester at the ball at St. John’s,”’ 
said St. Julien, hastily, with a furtive glance 
at Georgiana. He seemed to forget that their 
acquaintance had begun some months pre- 
viously. 

‘* How is it that you did not mention this 
before, Henri? Gentlemen usually speak of 
the beautiful ladies they meet at such places,’’ 
observed Louise, fixing her eyes with evident 
admiration on her youthful rival. 

There was no reply to this rather unan- 
swerable question. It seemed to escape the 
observation of St. Julien, who was vigor- 
ously poking the fire,q@lthough it was burning 
brightly. 

‘‘You are from England, I believe, Miss 
Leicester?’’ resumed Mrs. St. Julien. ‘‘ When 
did you come to Canada ?”’ 
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St. Julien listened uneasily for Georgiana’s 
answer; he feared she might make some 
remark that would elicit the fact that they 
had crossed the ocean in the same vessel, a 
circumstance which if now known to Louise 
—as he had concealed it from her—might 
awaken suspicion in her mind. 

‘Last fall, in September, I landed at Que- 
bec.”’ 

‘*That was about the time you came out, 
Henri.”’ ' 

‘* Very probably it was,’’ he coldly replied. 

‘*England is a charming country, so richly 
cultivated. Contrasted with it, what a wil- 
derness must Canada appear’in your eyes!’’ 

‘Canada has its own attractions—its vast 
forests, its majestic rivers and lakes. Here 
nature wears a magnificent garb.”’ 

** But the climate is too severe; the winters 
are so cold.’’ 

‘*T prefer them to the rainy winters in Eng- 
land, full of fog and gloom. My sister and I 
like the Canadian climate, but papa has suf- 
fered much from its rigor on account of ill 
health.’’ 

**And I, too, for the same reason, find it 
most trying. Some years since, I, like you, 
could enjoy the pleasant amusements of the 
winter in Canada, but that time will never 
come again,’’ and the gentle invalid sighed 
deeply. 

Dinner was now announced, and the little 
party proceeded to the dining-room. At din- 
ner Georgiana was seated opposite Mrs. St. 
Julien, and, during a pause in the conversa- 
tion, she found herself earnestly regarding 
one who was unconsciously such a barrier to 
her happiness. 

Louise St. Julien was about thirty-five years 
of age, but ill health made her look much 
older. Whatever beauty she might have pos- 
sessed, with the freshness of youth had van- 
ished. Disease had robbed the cheek and lip 
of their color, and dimmed the brightness of 
the gentle eye. Very many silver threads 
mingled with the dark brown hair, and every 
feature was sharpened by suffering. One 
charm alone remained—the beauty of her 
smile. When it broke over her wan counte- 
nance, every feature partook of its sweetness. 
What a contrast did this plain, pallid face 
present to the marvellous beauty of Georgiana! 
St. Julien’s eyes wandered incessantly towards 
her, but did not dare to linger. He seemed 
ill at ease, and was silent and thoughtful. 


| 


| 
| 





The cold demeanor of Georgiana, and the 
haughty resentment her eyes flashed on him 
as they first met his, impressed him with the 
painful conviction that the discovery of his 
marriage had estranged her affections from 
him. The conversation was chiefly carried on 
between Mrs. St. Julien and the governess. 
Madame de Villars, as well as St. Julien, took 
but little part in it. She, too, seemed absent; 
her manner was, as usual, cold. It was only 
when her eye rested on her grandchild that 
its expression softened; then came, like a 
vision, the remembrance of the early dead, 
and her heart was drawn out towards the 
child of the lost Hortense. 

‘*T really must apologize for your pupil’s 
extreme rudeness this morning, Miss Leices- 
ter,’? was an observation addressed by Mrs. 
St. Julien to Georgiana, during the temporary 
absence of Stephanie from the dining-room. 
‘“‘She is quite spoiled, having been allowed to 
do just as she pleased. Her impatience to 
see you, whom her grandmamma described 
as very beautiful, is the only excuse I can 
give for her rude conduct. I fear she will 
give you a vast deal of trouble.”’ 

‘I think not; she promises to be obedient 
and attentive to her studies. The only thing 
I must complain of, is her unwillingness to 
speak English, and my knowledge of French 
is imperfect.’’ 

‘*But you must insist on her conversing 
with you in English,’’ broke in Madame de 
Villars. ‘‘I wish her to understand your 
language perfectly. Although a little spoiled, 
she possesses many amiable qualities, and only 
requires judicious management. Her affec- 
tions are warm, and as she has fallen in love 
with you,’’ added madame, with a grim smile, 
‘*T think, with kindness, you will find her a 
docile pupil.’’ 

“Dr. A , from St. John’s, was here 
yesterday, Henri. He called to see you,’’ 
remarked Louise, breaking a pause in the 
conversation. 

‘* Yes, and I regretted your absence very 
much,’’ added madame, addressing her son- 
in-law. 

He turned his eyes inquiringly towards her. 

**T would like you to consult with him 
about Louise. He does not approve of your 
treatment of her disease.’’ 

St. Julien bent his eyes on his plate, and 
the color mantled on his face. Was it anger 
or a guilty conscience which sent that deep 
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flush to his brow? ‘‘ Doctors often differ in 
opinion,’’ he coldly observed. ‘‘If you have 
not sufficient confidence in my skill, you are 
at liberty to call in A——-; he is considered a 
clever physician.’’ 

‘Oh, no!’’ broke in Louise. 
no one but yourself, Henri.’’ 

There was a confiding affection in the look 
she turned on him, but she received no 
reply, no look of answering tenderness. A 
startling thought flashed across the mind of 
Georgiana. A vague, dark suspicion crept 
towards her, but she crushed it instantly, it 
sent such a pang to her heart. 

During the evening Mrs. St. Julien requested 
Georgiana to sing and play for her. ‘I am 
very fond of music,’’ she observed; ‘‘ but I 
never hear any. Stephanie is the only one 
who touches the piano, and her strumming is 
not delightful.’’ 

Georgiana played well, with taste and exe- 
cution. Her voice, too, was fine, its tones 
clear, and rather powerful. Louise listened 
with delight to the volume of sweet sounds 


‘tT will have 


filling the apartment. 

*‘And now, Henri, you will sing one of 
my favorite songs,’’ she said, addressing St. 
Julien, when Georgiana’s performance was 
ended. 
wish you to hear him.’’ 

Poor Louise! she was happily ignorant that 
this was not the first time Miss Leicester 
had heard the full, melodious tones of her hus- 
band’s voice, for frequently had she listened 
to it floating in rich cadences on the ocean 
breeze, as they sat on deck enjoying the beauty 
of the night, while they sailed buoyantly over 
the moonlit waters. The remembrance of 
those hours now came back, carrying with it 
a deep regret to the mind of Georgiana. 

St. Julien willingly complied with his Wife’s 
request, but not to gratify her; his song was 
meant to please other ears. The one he se- 
lected was ‘‘I Love but Thee,’’ the sentiments 
of which were in accordance with his own 


‘*He sings well, Miss Leicester; I 


feelings, and he sung it with thrilling pathos. 

Apparently unmoved, with an icy demean- 
or, Georgiana listened to the words of the 
song which were poured out with passionate 
meaning. St. Julien feared that his influence 
over her was gone, and dark shadows of re- 
gret and disappointment gathered round his 
heart. 

‘*Stephanie says you sing delightfully, 
Mrs. St. Julien; will you not contribute your 





part to the evening’s amusement?’’ asked 
Georgiana. 

‘* Ah, Stephanie is a flatterer. But if you 
wish it, I will try a duet with Henri.’’ 

‘* Nonsense, Louise, it is absurd for you to 
sing after Miss Leicester!’’ The contemptu- 
ous tones of St. Julien’s voice sent a sharp 
pain to the heart of the gentle wife, and the 
flush of wounded feeling flushed her pale 
cheek. ‘‘ You know,’’ he added, hastily 
changing his tone as he met the reproving 
glance of Georgiana, ‘‘ that, owing to your ill 
health, your voice has lost much of its power. 
It is not what it has been.”’ 

This implied compliment soothed the slight 
irritation of Louise, and again her countenance 
wore its serene expression. A feeling of pity 
stole into the heart of Georgiana as she looked 
upon the slighted wife and observed her fond 
attachment to one whose heart was entirely 
given to another. At first she had felt dis- 
posed to dislike one who stood between her 
and the happiness her heart had coveted; 
but already was the amiability of Louise irre- 
sistibly drawing her rival towards her, so 
great is the influence of goodness over the 
mind of some. Besides, St. Julien’s conduct 
towards his wife, so cold and unkind, im- 
pressed her unfavorably. Gradually was his 
character developing itself. 

It was late when Georgiana retired for the 
night, but the excitement of her feelings for- 
bade the approach of the sleepy god, and 
throwing herself into a chair she indulged in 
along revery. Every event of the day passed 
rapidly before her, and each word and look of * 
St. Julien was recalled anddwelt upon. The 
certainty of his passionate devotion to herself 
filled her mind, but the conviction failed to 
carry its former thrill of happiness to her 
heart, for with it came the recollection that 
the man who felt such a depth of affection 
for her was the husband of another. The 
form of Louise rose up before her; she felt, 


indeed, that a chasm yawned between her and 


St. Julien, and a wild paroxysm of weeping 
witnessed the anguish which this thought 
caused poor Georgiana. Like many she had 
poured forth the homage of her young heart 
before a handsome shrine, unconscious of the 
unworthiness of the idol; and now, when she 
tried to eradicate this deep affection, she 
found the mighty effort cost her a death pang, 
although the glaring defects in St. Julien’s 
character stood out in strong light, but wo- 
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man is ever too prone to palliate the faults of 
him she loves. At length the recollection 
that she must that night write to Dr. Sey- 
mour obtruded itself upon her mind, and with 
a miserable, reluctant feeling she rose to do 
so. Willingly would she have delayed this 
imperative duty a little longer, but the stern 
dictates of conscience must be complied with. 
As soon as she had finished her letter she 
prepared for repose, wishing for a time to lose 
in the blessed forgetfulness of sleep the throng- 
ing memories so filled with vain regret. As 
she extinguished her light the large old-fash- 
ioned clock in the chateau struck one hour 
after midnight, breaking with its measured 
tones the deep silence that reigned in the 
mansion. Slumber Georgiana supposed had 
fallen upon all its inhabitants, save herself, 
when, casting her eyes through the antique 
window of her apartment, she perceived a 
light gleaming in the upper chamber of the 
north turret, and upon the white curtain 
which draped its narrow casement a tall sha- 
dow was seen to fall. This was the turret 
Stephanie had said was appropriated to the 
use of Madame de Villars. It must therefore 
be her tall figure that was seen crossing its 
floor, Curiosity, that feeling which is by some 
exclusively ascribed to women, although the 
sterner sex are equally swayed by its power— 
was strongly excited in the mind of Georg- 
iana, and she gazed long and eagerly at the 
solitary light gleaming like a star in that 
upper chamber, vainly wishing to penetrate 
the mystery that lay within. 

Madame de Villars was no doubt its occu- 
pant ; but for what purpose was she there at 
this late hour? Was she engaged in midnight 
Stephanie had mentioned that she 
said her prayers there. Or was it some other 
purpose which drew her thither? Could there 
be any one confined in that turret? The idea 
was too absurd—this was not the age of ro- 
mance—and Georgiana smiled as she instantly 
dismissed it. Yet there certainly was some 
mystery connected with this part of the cha- 
teau. If Madame de Villars only used it for 
an oratory, why was every one else excluded 
from it? why was it always shut up? 


orisons ? 


These were questions which Georgiana could 
not answer. It was in vain that she kept her 
eyes fixed steadily on that turret window, her 
gaze could not penetrate beyond its white 
drapery. For nearly an hour she continued 
to watch that beacon-like light; at length it 
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disappeared, and then Georgiana retired to 
bed to visit in dreams the north turret. 

The next morning, immediately after break- 
fast, St. Julien left the chateau and did not 
return all day. His absence seemed to cause 
Madame de Villars much uneasiness. The 
political excitement in Canada which had so 
long filled the public mind was now at its 
height, and an insurrection of the Gallic popu- 
lation was daily expected. St. Julien took a 
deep interest in the struggle impending be- 
tween his native province and Great Britain, 
and it was feared by his wife and Madame de 
Villars that he was one of the secret agitators 
to sedition. He exclaimed loudly against the 
Home government, talked of the grievances 
the Canadians had suffered for years, and 
justified their seeking redress from their op- 
pressive wrongs by force of arms. He was 
frequently absent from home, and it was 
feared his evenings were spent at seditious 
meetings. It was now the eventful month of 
November, that month famous in Canadian 
history for the outbreak of the rebellion. 

The second day of Georgiana’s abode at the 
chateau passed wearily. Louise was too ill 
to leave her apartment, and, as Madame de 
Villars was in constant attendance on her, 
the governess was left to the companionship 
of her pupil, and the incessant chattering of 
the merry child wearied Georgiana, whose 
mind was preoccupied by sad thoughts. She 
retired early to her apartment, but not to 
sleep. Glad to be alone, she sat for a long 
time buried in painful reflection, a prey to 
the deepest dejection. The night was one 
calculated to impress the mind with gloom. 
The weather was tempestuous; the wind 
moaned dismally through the long passages 
of the chateau, or swept in fierce gusts round 
its ancient walls. About ten o’clock a horse 
was heard to gallop up the avenue; a few 
minutes afterwards St. Julien’s voice sounded 
in the hall below, and his echoing steps fell 
upon Georgiana’s ear as he ascended the 
stairs, summoned in haste to his wife’s apart- 
ment, for as Louise was very ill, his return 
had been anxiously watched for. It was about 
half an hour afterwards when a light knock 
at Georgiana’s door roused her from her sad 
revery. It was Madame de Villars. She 
begged Miss Leicester would go down to Dr. 
St. Julien’s surgery and ask him to send tp 
the medicine he had gone to prepare for 
Louise. 
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The surgery was in the basement of the 
turret, at the top of which the school-room 
was situated. Taking up a lamp, Georg- 
iana threaded the various passages until she 
reached the spiral stairs descending to it. 
The howling of the wind prevented her light 
step from being heard. The surgery door 
was slightly ajar. She paused a moment to 
contemplate him who had so long been her 
heart’s idol. His face was towards her, He 
looked haggard, and there was a dark, stern 
purpose in his pale, handsome face. Its ex- 
pression startled her. He looked up in sud- 
den alarm as Georgiana, silently entering the 
room, stood unexpectedly before him, and his 
countenance betrayed his surprise at seeing 
her. Hastily, even before addressing her, he 
removed to a shelf a vial from which he 
had been mixing some medicine. There was 
something in his look and manner as he did 
this which impressed her unpleasantly. The 
same terrible suspicion which had once before 
flashed across her mind, again rolled in upon 
it, but now it was not vague, as before; it 
wore a more definite shape—the suspicion was 
becoming a certainty. All color fled from her 
face, and her frame trembled with emotion. 
St. Julien saw her agitation, and conscience 
whispered the cause. He did not speak, but 
busied himself folding up several minute 
paper parcels filled with medicine. 

‘¢ Are those powders for Mrs. St. Julien ?’’ 
Georgiana asked, abruptly, the words slowly 
issuing from her white lips. 

‘‘Yes. Have you been sent for them?’’ he 
replied, offering her some. 

‘*She is very ill, suffering severe pain. 
this relieve it?’ 

‘“*Yes; it is an anodyne.’’ As he spoke 
their eyes met, and his instantly fell beneath 
the steady, searching look of Georgiana. 

‘This sudden change in Mrs. St. Julien’s 
health—what causes it? Madame de Viilars 
said she seemed to grow worse after she had 
taken the medicine you left for her this morn- 
ing.’’ 

‘*Did she say so?’’ broke from him, and 
the guilty start and changing color betrayed 
his confusion. 

Georgiana’s suspicion was confirmed. She 
pressed one hand upon her throbbing heart 
as if a death-pang had seized it, then covered 
her face with the other to shut out that guilty 
countenance. Suddenly she recollected that 
Madame de Villars would be expecting her 
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return. ‘‘I cannot take this medicine,’’ she 
said; ‘‘give me something else. Mrs. St. 
Julien is suffering acutely; send what will 
relieve her.’’ Her voice was cold and stern; 
her look full of indignation and horror. 

St. Julien saw that she had penetrated his 
fearful purpose, and his guilty confusion over- 
whelmed him. Without saying a word, he 
mixed up another powder, and, with a trem- 
bling hand, presented it to her. 

Casting on him one look, terrible in its ex- 
pression of mingled emotions—wild regret, 
anguish, and abhorrence, she turned hastily 
away and left the surgery. 


(Conclusion next month.) 





THE FAN. 


WueEn aud where was the fan invented ? 

The beauties of old Rome were as familiar 
with its charms as the proud-stepping dames 
of modern Spain; and ladies of every clime 
and complexion have adopted the mischief- 
working weapon of coquetry, and become 
skilled in the mystery of flirting a fan. 

In the alien-hating dominions of the Tycoon, 
the schoolmaster brings unruly urchins to 
book by rapping their knuckles with a fan ; 
the fop uses it as a switch; the beggar makes 
it a receptacle for alms; the traveller seeks 
useful information in its folds; the warrior 
brains a foe with its iron case; and it comes 
as a death-warrant tothe high-born evil-doer. 

The deacons of the Greek Church receive a 
fan upon being ordained, to remind them that 
they are expected to keep intrusive insects 
from annoying the superior priests in the per- 
formance of their public duties ; and a large 
fan of white peacock feathers h&s figured in 
many a grand religious solemnity as part of 
the papal insignia. 

The fan made its first appearance in England 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. It 
hit the fancy of the sex, and it soon became an 
indispensable item in the feminine parapher- 
nalia. In Shakspeare’s day, no lady thought 
of stirring abroad without it, the care of the 
toy devolving upon her gentleman usher ; 
even ‘‘ Juliet’s’’ nurse must have ‘‘ Peter’’ to 
carry her fan; and many a poor lover, who 
had ravished a feather from his lady’s fan, 
and worn it as a favor, hesitated at carrying 
his love to its legitimate conclusion, for fear 
of his ability to 
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Keep a lazy waiting man, 
And buy a hood and silver-handled fan, 
With forty pound. 

The most fashionable of fans were made of 
ostrich, peacock, or other flexible feathers, 
fastened into a metal or ivory handle. Among 
the unconsidered trifles snapped up by Fal- 
staff’s hungry jackals, Pistol and Nym, was 
the handle of a certain Mistress Bridget’s fan, 
for which a fence of the period gave the con- 
veyors three shillings and ninepence. When 
Elizabeth honored her lord-keeper by dtning 
with him at his house at Kew, a diamond- 
decked pin was one among the gifts with 
which he acknowledged her condescension. 
Fans, indeed, seem to have been always ac- 
ceptable to her majesty; and many such 
costly toys figure in the list of New Year’s 
gifts tendered by courtiers to their royal mis- 
tress. 

When Elizabeth died, the royal wardrobe 
contained no less than twenty-seven fans. 

Tom Coryat was charmed with the elegance 
of the Italian fans. He says: ‘‘These fans 
both men and women of the country do carry 
to cool themselves withal in the time of heat, 
by the often fanning of their faces. Most of 
them are very elegant and pretty things. 
For, whereas the fan consisteth of a painted 
piece of paper and a little wooden handle; 
the paper which is fastened into the top is on 
both sides most curiously adorned with some 
notable Italian city, with a brief description 
added thereunto. These fans are of a mean 
price, for a man may buy one of the fairest of 
them for so much money as countervaileth 
our English groat.’’ The Italian gentlemen 
did not stand alone in their effeminacy. 

The butterflies of the Scotch Solon’s court 
carried fans to shield their tender faces from 
the rnde wind as they rode to banquet or 
ball. ‘‘ We strive to be accounted womanish,’’ 
murmurs Greene, ‘‘ by keeping of beauty, our 
curling of hair, by wearing plumes of feathers 
in our hands, which in wars our ancestors 
wore on their heads.’’ This ridiculous cus- 
tom seems to have had a long life, for Aubrey 
bears witness that in 1678 gentlemen were in 
the habit of carrying huge fans with handles 
half a yard long, serving not only for their 
protection and delectation, but coming into 
domestic use as instruments for correcting 
their grown-up daughters when troublesome 
or rebellious. The judges of the land were not 
exempt from the fan fever, and no less a man 





than Lord Chief Justice Coke carried an enor- 
mous fan when going the circuit—a curious 
method of adding dignity to the majesty of 
the law! 

Catharine of Braganza introduced the green 
shading fan into England, and it held its pride 
of place until the Revolution, when the fold- 
ing fan came into vogue, and the old-fashioned 
feather fan (rechristened the matron’s fan) 
was relegated to elderly ladies. In Anne’s 
reign, the toy had lost none of its charms, nor 
had fashionable ladies acquired more decency, 
for we are assured that they only endured the 
intolerable fatigue of sitting out the morning 
service at church, by making it an occasion 
for displaying their fine fans, white hands, 
and brilliant jewelry. 

To flirt a fan properly was an art only to 
be acquired with labor. Mrs. Abington, the 
actress, was a proficient in it :— 

Pray, ladies, copy Abington ; 
Observe the breeding in her air; 
There’s nothing of the actress there 
Assume her fashion if you can, 

And catch the graces of her fan. 

When ivory, leather, wood, and paper su- 
perseded feathers in the manufacture of fans, 
artists were called in to add beauty to the 
delicate weapon that gave— 

Coolness to the matchless dame, 
To every other breast a flame. 

Watteau fairly fanned his way to fame; Ci- 
priani, West, and Reynolds, did not disdain 
to use their pencils in the service of fashion, 
and we can readily accept Miss Burney’s as- 
surance that the result was more delightful 
than can well be imagined. But the painters 
were not allowed to have it all their own way ; 
the engravers entered the lists with vigor and 
success, and catered to the love of novelty 
with great profit to themselves. When Sache- 
verell was the pet of the ladies, nothing would 
serve for fan-mounts but representations of 
the Church martyr at the bar. When ‘Gul. 
liver’s Travels’’ took the town by storm, every 
lady carried Lilliput about with her; and 
when the Beggar’s Opera made Gay rich, and 
Rich gay, fans were covered with copies of the 
songs and engravings of the scenes. 

The decline of the fan seems to have com- 
menced with the present century, and although 
it is still to be seen at balls and theatres, it 
has long ceased to be a necessary accompani- 
ment to a lady’s toilet. 
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NOVELTIES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


BONNETS, CAP, ETC ETC. 


Fig. 1.—Bonnet of paille de riz. At the 
back are fullings and folds of tulle, with foliage 
and bunches of white lilac in bud. The 
strings of violet velvet are carried across the 
back of the bonnet, and at the sides are 





covered by folds of tulle which, confined un- 
der the chin by a sprig of lilac, are from 
thence flowing. At the back a broad end of 
velvet falls from under the fulling of tulle. 
Blonde cap, with lilacs and leaves. 


Fig. 2. 














wy, 


Fig. 2.—A rice straw bonnet, having the 
crown formed of sea-green ribbon, and a fall 
of white blonde lace. The inside trimming is 
formed of loops of white illusion, pink roses, 
and green wheat. 
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Fig. 3.—A puffed bonnet of black silk, 
trimmed with rose-colored ribbon, biack velvet, 
and a black feather. 


Fig. 3. 





Fig. 4 is a bonnet of white tulle, the sides 
of front fulled, the top covered by narrow 
Fig. 4. 
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bouillons, at each side of which is a black 
ribbon; there is neither crown or curtain, the 
edge being finished by a broad black lace, 
which at the ears is left to form flowing strings ; 
at the back a trimming of lace with carna- 
tions, and loops of black ribbon with flowing 
ends: the cap is black lace with carnation 
and loops of black ribbon. 


Fig. 5. 





Fig. 5.—French muslin cap, trimmed with 
rose-colored ribbons and rosettes of black lace. 


NEW EMBROIDERY AND BRAIDING PATTERNS. 


From the establishment of W. Camzroy, 228 North Eighth St., and 508 South Sixth St., Philada. 











Figs. 6 and 7.—Fashionable styles of ear- 
rings. 


Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 





Fig. 6 is of dead gold, with pendants of 
rock crystal. 


Fig. 7 is made of gold and coral, clasped 
with a fancy band of enamel. 
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CHILD’S SHOE. 


(See Diagram, page 204.) 





QUILTING PATTERN. 
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TOILET CUSHION, WORKED IN BEADS. 


Materiale.—Cotton No. 20; a piece of green silk-faced 
velvet, 13 inches wide, 16 inches long; a piece of soft, 
white calico, same size; a small quantity of bran ; a strip 
of gold paper sufficient to cut four flowers, same as in en- 
graving ; a strip of white glazed muslin, sufficient to cut 
seven leaves, same as in engraving; 2 ounces of large, 
white, crystal beads, and the same of chalk beads, of equal 
size; about 50 cut or uncut garnet or ruby the same size ; 
a fine darning-needle, or, which is much better, a fine 
straw-needle, as the eye of the latter is round. 
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Dovste the velvet together, the right sides 
facing ; back-stitch it all round, excepting at 
the opening; turn the edge down roynd this 
and run it neatly. Make up the cushion with 








the calico and bran, slip it into the casing of 
velvet, and sew the opening neatly together 
with the color silk. 

Trace off the design of flower in paper; cut 
it the same shape; then cut out four flowers 
in gold paper and tack them on to the four 
corners of the cushion, but so that the two 
short leaves are uppermost. Commence in 
the centre leaf of the three large ones, by ty- 
ing a knot in the threaded needleful of cotton; 
place the needle in the circle which is 
cut out at about the centre of centre 
leaf; pass the needle down to the 
point; thread 3 crystal and sufficient 
chalk beads to reach to where the 
knot of cotton is; pass the needle 
down to the point again; thread 4 
crystal and remainder chalk; pass 
the needle down again; thread 5 
crystal and remainder chalk; pass 
the needle down again; thread all 
crystal; pass the needle to the point 
| where the first line of beads was 
' made. Now make this side the leaf 
the same, and should more beads be 
necessary to cover the gold paper, 
thread all crystal. Make the three 
j leaves the same, but for the two 
| smaller and upper leaves have only 
|| one line of chalk beads down the cen- 
; tre. The anthers of the flowers are 
made by threading 7 crystal beads 
and 5 chalk across. When all the 
flowers are complete cut out ten 
leaves in the glazed calico; place 
three on each side andtwo at each end, 
in the same way as represented in the 
engraving. In covering these leaves 
entirely with crystal beads, the latter 
must lie slantways down each leaf. 

The centres of the flowers are filled 
up by threading, alternately, one 
chalk and one garnet bead, not draw- 
ing the beads tight across, but leav- 
ing them rather full. 

The stems from leaf to flower are 
lines of crystal beads, and may be 
arranged at pleasure. 

The Fringe.—First make a row of 
beads along the seam of the velvet, 
thus: fasten the green silk a little way 
from the corner, thread 1 chalk and 4 crystal 
beads, make a stitch in the seam of velvet, pass 
the needle up close to the last bead, thread 
1 chalk and 4 crystal as before. Continue this 
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till just before the corner; here thread alter- 
nately 1 chalk and 1 crystal bead, for about 
six or seven times, taking care to make a 
stitch in the velvet at every second bead. 
Continue this all round. 

‘or the Loops of Fringe.—Fasten the cotton 
into the last of the 4 crystal beads; thread 1 
crystal and 1 chalk, alternately, till there are 
13 chalk and 15 crystal; now pass the needle 
through the 4 crystal beads, but omitting the 
chalk bead; now thread again, alternately, 15 
crystal and 13 chalk; pass the needle again 
through the 4 crystal and omit the chalk bead 
every time. At the corners thread the beads 
the same, but pass the needle through each 





LADY’S SHOE IN CROCHET. 
(See engraving, page 200.) 

Materials for one Pair.— x oz. black fleecy ; 1% oz. 
crimson do., a leather sole, lined with flannel. 

Tus shoe can be worn either as a slipper or 
over white satin shoes, or to keep the feet 
warm in a carriage. Our pattern is made of 
crimson wool, with a black trimming. It is 
worked entirely in close double crochet, back- 
wards and forwards, inserting the needle under 
both parts of the stitches. Begin at the toe 





with a chain of eleven stitches, and work 27 
21* 


rows, making 2 stitches in the middle stitch 
of every row. After the 27th row, the chain 
has increased to 38 stitches. The sides must 
be kept always straight. Now leave the needle 
stitches and work 36 rows on 10 stitches on 
each side; 18 stitches are then left between 
the sides. The sides are sewed together by 
the last rows of both. Work round the top 
once in close double crochet with crimson 
wool. The small black trimming of the shoe 
is worked in chain-stitches. Work 7 chain- 
stitches and 1 slip-stitch in the first of these 
7, to form a loop. Now make other loops 
quite similar, Then work 14 chain-stitches, 
and repeat the same leaf. The engraving 
shows the number of the leaves together ar- 
ranged to finish the shoe; sew a sole, lined 
with flannel, under the shoe. 


_—_ 7-weer 


LOUNGING-CAP. CROCHET. 
(See Plate printed in Blue, in front.) 

Materials.—An ounce and a half of green spangled 
wool, three skeins of gold color floss silk, one gold tasse] ; 
Penelope crochet No. 2. 

Wirn wool make a round foundation of 
seven stitches; work 27 rounds in double 
crochet, increasing by making two stitches in 
each in the first round, in every alternate in 
the second, and in the same stitch in the suc- 
ceeding rounds. Work 18 rounds without 
increasing, after which detach the wool, and 
work with silk. 

1st round.—Double crochet. 

2d (wool).—1 long, 2 chain, miss 2. 

3d (silk).—Double crochet. 

The remaining rounds are worked with silk, 
and in close and open squares, two chains 
being worked between the long stitches in the 
latter. 

4th.—1 close square, 3 open; repeat. 

5th.—1 open square above close, 1 close, 1 
open, 1 close; repeat. 

6th.—1 close above open, 3 open; repeat. 

7th.—1 close above centre open, 3 open; 
repeat. 

8th.—Like 5th. 

9th.—Like 6th. 

10th.—Like 4th. 

11th.—Like 5th. 

12th.—Like 6th. 

13th.—Open squares. 

14th.—Double crochet. 

15th.—Open squares. 

16th.—Double crochet. 
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17th.—3 double crochet, 5 chain, miss 2, 3 
long, 5 chain; repeat. 

18th and last round.—1 double crochet in 
centre of 3 double crochet, 7 chain, 1 double 
crochet in centre long, 7 chain; repeat. 

Line with green silk, and attach the tassel 
to the centre of crown. 





ALBUM PICTURE. 
A yew and very beautiful addition to the 
album has been shown to us, which is as yet 
but little known. It is seaweed upon a card. 





The many who seek the seashore during the 
summer months will find the arrangement 
simple, requiring care in selection, and great 
delicacy of touch in preserving. 

A card, unpolished surface, must be taken 
into the water, passed under the weed as it 
floats, selecting only very small pieces. As 
soon as the card touches it the weed will un- 
fold; when it must be lifted instantly from 
the water. The air will cause it to adhere so 
closely as to form an almost flat surface. 
While yet damp, the card must be pressed 
between the leaves of a heavy book, to re- 
move the wrinkles made by the water. 

When the seaweed is thus prepared, it is 
exquisitely beautiful, retaining all its minute 
fibres and delicacy, and its beautiful tints. 
Lady bathers will find a new interest in their 





seaside life, and enrich their albums with 
most beautiful mementos. 


SCENT BAG. 


Materials.—Eight inches of red sarcenet, three inches 
wide; white silk braid and white lace. 





To make this pretty scent bag a pattern 
should first be embroidered over the wide 
ribbon. A bouquet of flowers, initials, or the 
name ofthe perfume contained in the bag 
may be worked over it instead of the French 
word parfum, as in our pattern. 





CORNER FOR A POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 
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Reccipts, We, 


RIGHT FOOD FOR INFANTS AND CHILDREN, 
I.—FARINACHOUS FOODS WITH MILK, 


Arter eight months, or as early, perhaps, as from six 
to eight months in certain cases, some variation from a 
purely liquid food may be used, and should consist of a 
careful selection from the following list of formula. These 
are arranged, as nearly as may be, in the order of their 
lightness and digestibility. When any one of these pre- 
parations is found to agree well with an infant, such food 
should be continued. For the earlier stage of infancy 
above named, each preparation should be made rather 
thinly, or more considerably diluted with milk, than 
afterwards, »-hen, as the digestive power of the child in- 
creases, the food may be gradually thickened. 

It should be remethbered, however, that all these foods 
are to bemade thin enough to be given through the bottle. 

In placing oatmeal gruel at the head of this list of fari- 
naceous foods, Iam guided by my own observations of its 
utility. Such, indeed, is my confidence in its value that, 
if I were restricted to the use of any one article, in addi- 
tion to milk, for bringing up a child, it should be this. 

As already said, farinaceous foods can never be used 
with impunity, as substitutes for milk, in the diet of early 
infancy ; but the fact that they have been used in all ages 
as the main elements of nutrition, sufficiently proves their 
value when given with an admixture of milk. The list 
of various preparations of farina for children is now very 
extensive: but the best are still to be found in fine oat- 
meal and lightly baked wheaten flour. 

Rice foods are inferior to wheaten flour in the flesh- 
forming principles, called ‘‘nitregen’’ by the chemists. 
Arrowroot, sago, and tapioca consist of starch alone, and 
are, therefore, no sufficient food without a fair proportion 
of milk, They should, certainly, never be depended on 
in the advanced stage of infancy. 

Biscuits and biscuit-powders may be regarded as an in- 
termediate food, between the foods made of oatmeal or 
wheaten flour and the panadas into the composition of 
which bread enters. 

Food made of bread should not be given until after the 
first year. The bread should never be used new, or 
otherwise than well soaked. A most important precau- 
tion in the use of the farinaceous foods is that they should 
be well boiled, so that the starch-cells may be broken and 
the process of digestion facilitated. H 

The sweetening ingredient, in all the preparations given 
below, may be moist sugar, or honey, or molasses, or 
manna—instead of the usual loaf sugar—in any case 
where the bowels are inclined to constipation. 

Peas meal, or lentils, or the pulses, generally abound 
in nourishment, but in a form too concentrated to suit the 
digestive powers of infants. 

Oatmeal Gruel.—Take a dessertspoonfal of fine oatmeal, 
and mix it smoothly with a little water in a basin. Then 
pour gradually upon it—stirring it well all the time— 
half a pint of boiling water, until well mixed and free 
from lumps. Boil it gently for ten minutes or rather 
more, add a few grains of salt and a little loafsugar. It 
may be given either alone, or with the addition of a little 
warm new milk. This, or the following formula, will be 
found especially serviceable where there is a tendency to 
confinement of the bowels. It will, generally, be found 
to regulate the bowels well, without the use of laxative 
medicines. 





Oatmeal Gruel. {Another Receipt.)—The following 
formula for the preparation of oatmeal gruel is given by 
Dr. A. T. THomsow, in his work on the Domestic Manage- 
ment of the Sick Room: “Take two ounces of oatmeal, 
free from mustiness, and a pint and a half of soft water. 
Rub the meal in a basin, with the back of a spoon, ina 
moderate quantity of the water, pouring off the fluid after 
the grosser particles have subsided, but whilst the milki 
ness continues, and let this operation be repeated until no 
more milkiness is communicated to the water, Next, put 
the washings into a pan, after having stirred them well, 
in order to suspend any fecula which may have subsided, 
and boil until a soft mucilage is formed.” This excellent 
form of gruel may be given with a little loaf sugar and a 
grain or two of salt, and either with or without the addi- 


tion of warm new milk. 


Grit Gruel.—Take two ounces of grits. Wash them, 
and having poured off the water, add two pints of fresh 
water, and boil slowly until the gruel is reduced to one 
pint. Strain through a sieve and add a little loaf sugar 
and a few grains of salt. For cases of extreme delicacy 
of the bowels, this is the preferable form of oatmeal food. 
Like the two preceding forms of gruel, it may be given 
alone, in cases where milk disagrees with the infant sto- 
mach ; but, in all other cases, a portion of warm, new 
milk should be added. 

Gruel of Oatmeal and Baked Flour.—Bake in a slow 
oven, until slightly colored, a mixture of two ounces of 
the best flour and one ounce of prepared oatmeal. Rub 
one tablespoonful of this mixture with a quarter of a pint 
of cold water in a basin, until it is very smoothly mixed. 
Then add to it, gradually—stirring well at the same time 
—three-quarters of a pint of new milk that has simmered. 
Pour all into a saucepan, and let it simmer for ten min- 
utes or longer, stirring it well all the time, so that it may 
not burn. Sweeten it moderately with loaf sugar, and 
add a few grains of salt. This excellent food was first 
reco~mended by Mr. Appieton, in the British Medical 
Journal. It is especially suited for cases where unmixed 
baked flour confines the bowels. 

Milk and Oatmeal Gruel.—This is a very nutritious 
food, but its effect should be watched, as it may not suit 
all cases. To prepare it, take a tablespoonful of the finest 
oatmeal and mix smoothly with about a quarter of a pint 
of cold water, while three-quarters of a pint of newamilk 
is simmered. Mix the warm milk gradually with the 
oatmeal and water. Then pour all into the saucepan, 
and boil it gently for ten minutes—stirring it well, Add 
a little loaf sugar and a few grains of salt. 

Panada of Fine Flour.—Rub smoothly one tablespoon- 
ful of the finest biseuit-flour with a quarter of a pint of 
cold water in a basin. Simmer three-quarters of a pint of 
new milk with two or three lumps of sugarin it. Mix 
gradually the milk with the flour and water. Put it into 
the saucepan, and let it simmer gently for twenty min- 
utes, stirring it well to prevent burning. This isa good 
food, and will generally be found to keep the bowels 
regular, 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Mincep Beer.—Take the lean of some cold roast beef. 
Chop it very fine, adding a small minced onion ; and sea- 
son it with pepper and salt. Put it into a stewpan, with 
some of the gravy that has been left from the day before, 
and let it stew fora quarter of an hour. Then put it (two- 
thirds full) into a deep dish. Fill up the dish with mashed 
potatoes, heaped high in the centre, smoothed on the sur- 
face, and browned with a salamander or a red-hot shovel. 
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Cold roast mutton or lamb may be minced as above, 
adding some sweet-marjoram to the seasoning, and filling 
up the dish with mashed turnips instead of potatoes. 

Also, cold roast pork; flavoring the seasoning with a 
little chopped sage. Cover the top with sweet potatoe, 
boiled and mashed, or with apple-sauce, that has been 
stewed as thick as possible. 


Ham Toast.—Grate a sufficiency of the lean of cold 
ham. Mix some beaten yelk of egg with a little cream, 
and thicken it with the grated ham. Then put the mix- 
ture into a saucepan over the fire, and let it simmer 
awhile. Have ready some slices of bread nicely toasted 
(all the crust being pared off) and well buttered. Spread 
it over thickly with the ham mixture, and send it to table 
warm. , 


Mixcep VeaAL.—Take three or four pounds of the lean 
only of a fillet or loin of veal, and mince it very finely, 
adding a slice or two of cold ham, minced also. Add 
three or four small young onions, chopped small, a tea- 
spoonful of sweet-marjoram leaves rubbed from the stalks, 
the yellow rind of a small lemon grated, and a teaspoon- 
ful of mixed mace and nutmeg powdered. Mix all well 
together, and dredge it with a little four. Put it intoa 
stewpan, with sufficient gravy of cold roast veal to moisten 
it, and a large tablespoonful or more of fresh butter. Stir 
it well, and let it stew till thoroughly done. If the veal 
has been previously cooked, a quarter of an hour will be 
sufficient. It will be much improved by adding a pint or 
more of small button mushrooms, cnt from the stems, and 
then putin whole. Also, by stirring in two tablespoon- 
fuls of cream about five minutes before it is taken from 
the fire. 


ToAD-IN-THE-HOLE.—-Six ounces of flour, one pint of 
milk, three eggs, butter, a few slices of cold mutton, pep- 
per and salt to taste, two kidneys. Make a smooth batter 
of flour, milk, and eggs, in the above proportion ; butter 
a baking-dish, and pour in the batter. Into this place a 
few slices of cold mutton, previously well seasoned, and 
the kidneys, which should be cut into rather small pieces ; 
bake about one hour, or rather longer, and send it to table 
in the dish it was baked in. Oysters may be substituted 
for the kidneys, and will be found exceedingly good. 
Time, rather more than one hour. 

Tomato Toast.—Remove the stem and all the seeds 
from the tomatoes ; they must be ripe, mind, not over ripe, 
stew them to a pulp, season with butter, pepper, and 
salt ; toast some bread, butter it, and then spread the 
tomato on each side, and send it up to table two slices on 
each dish, the slices cut in two, and the person who helps 
it must serve with two half slices, not attempt to lift the 

| top slice, otherwise the appearance of the under slice will 
destroyed. 


Fisu Cake.—Carefully remove the bones’ and skin from 
an y fish that is left from dinner, and put it into warm 
wa ter for a shori(time. After taking it out press it dry, 
am | beat ft in a mortar to a fine paste with an equal quan- 
tity of mashed potatoes ; season to taste. Then make up 
the mass into round, flat cakes, and fry them in batter or 
lard. till they are of a fine golden brown color. Be sure 
they do not burn. Codfish is excellent recooked after this 
faghi on. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Prva’ Cake.—One pint of sugar, one pint of flour, one 
cup of butter, eight eggs, the juice, and rind grated of one 
lemon, .beat the butter and sugar to a froth—the eggs tho- 





roughly, and add next; then add the grated rind and 
lemon-juice, then the flour; sometimes before adding the 
flour put in one-third teaspoonfal of soda. 


Sv@ar Cakes.—Half pound dried flour, one-fourth poand 
fresh butter, one-fourth pound sifted loaf sugar; mix the 
flour and sugar together, then rub in the butter and yelk 
of an egg beaten with a tablespoon to a cream; make 
into a paste, roll and cut into small round cake; bake 
upon floured tin. 

Berwick Sponge Cake.—Three eggs, beat two minutes ; 
add one and a half cup sugar, beat five minutes; add 
one cup flour, one teaspoonful cream of tartar, and beat 
two minutes; add half cup cold water, half teaspoonful 
soda, beat one minute; add cup of flour, a little salt, rose 
or lemon. 

Maperra CrEAM.—Take seven or more sponge cakes, 
split them in halves, line a glass dish with the pieces; 
mix together two wineglassfuls of Madeira wine or sherry, 
and one wineglassful of brandy, with a teaspoon pour a 
little of this mixture over the layer of pieces; on this 
again put a layer of raspberry jelly, which can readily be 
made by putting a pot of raspberry jam in the oven; ina 
few minutes it will be warm, when the liquid, which is 
the jelly, can be strained from it, and poured over the 
pieces. Now put the other layer of pieces, soak this with 
wine as before, but omit the raspberry. Make a custard 
as directed for boiled custard ; when cold, and just as the 
dish is going to table, pour the cold custard over, and 
sprinkle some ratafias on the top. 

EconomicaL Pcppine.—Take two tablespoonfuls of rice, 
put it intoa small saucepan with as much water as the rice 
willabsorb. When boiled enough add a pinch of sali ; then 
setit by the fire until the rice is quite softand dry. Throw 
it up ina dish, add two ounces of butter, four tablespoon- 
fuls of tapioca, a pint and a half of milk, sngar to the 
taste, a little grated nutmeg, and two eggs beaten up. 
Let it all be well stirred together, and baked an hour. 

An Appie Istanp.—Make some good applesauce, which 
has been flavored with lemon and clove; beat it up very 
fine with loaf sugar enough to taste sweet; add two 
glasses of sherry ; then beat the whites of four eggs sepa- 
rately till they are of a light froth; strain them into a 
large basin; beat them up again; now add two table- 
spoonfuls of cream or a little milk, and a quarter of an 
ounce of isinglass dissolved in a little water, and added 
to the miik and egg froth; beat it well up; take off the 
froth with a spoon, and lay it on an inverted sieve over a 
dish ; when sufficient froth is made, beat the remainder 
up with the apples till the whole is very light and frothy ; 
place the apples piled high ina glass dish; pour some 
cold custard around, not on it; then take off the froth, and 
put on the top of the apples. 

An Ornanoe Puppine.—Pound in a mortar three ounces 
of fresh butter and four eunces of lump suyar, grate in the 
rinds of two oranges (taking care not to allow any of the 
juice to escape), also the whole of a large or two small 
apples also grated. When thoroughly mixed add four 
eggs well beaten. Spread it to the thickness of half an 
inch on puff paste, bake quickly. 

ALMOND Bisccrts.—To one pound of loaf sugar, roughly 
crushed, add two ounces of sweet almonds, chopped (not 
too fine), two eggs, well beaten, and a little essence of 
almonds, Mix with as much flour, added gradually, as 
will make it into a stiff paste, that can be stirred with a 
spoon. Drop on tins, floured, but not buttered, and bake 
in a very slow oven. These biscuits are an excellent sub- 
stitute for macaroons, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


How To Make Waitine INDELIBLE.—A correspondent of 
the Rural New Yorker gives the following information, 
which may prove serviceable to some of our readers :— 

“A great many valuable letters and other writings are 
written in pencil, The following simple process will 
make lead-pencil writing or drawing as indelible as if 
doue with ink: Lay the writing in a shallow dish, and 
pour skimmed milk upon it. Any spots not wet at first 
may have the milk placed upon them lightly with a 
feather. When the paper is all wet over with the milk, 
take it up and let the milk drain off, and whip off with 
the feather the drops which collect on the lower edge. 
Dry it carefully, and it will be found to be perfectly in- 
delible. It cannot be removed even with India-rubber. 
It is an old receipt, and a good one.” 


A SowpLe Pomatum.—Let two ounces of lard be melted 
in water and thoroughly cleansed from salt; while it is 
still hot, stir into it one ounce of oil of sweet almonds, 
and a few drops of essential oil of bitter almonds to give 
it a pleasant scent, and pour it into the jar before it cools, 


RoseMaRY PomatuM.—Strip from the stem two large 
handfuls of recently gathered rosemary ; boil it in a cop- 
per saucepan, well tinned, with half a pound of hog’s- 
lard, until reduced to four ounces. Strain it and put it in 
& pomatum-pot. 


To Renovate Biack §1tkK.—Rub the silk all over on the 
right side with a solution of ammonia and water (two 
teaspoonfuls of powdered ammonia to quarter of a pint 
of warm water), and smooth it on the wrong side witha 
moderately hot iron, and the silk will regain a bright 
black appearance. 


DIAMOND CEMENT FOR CAINA AND GLAss.—Soak isinglass 
in water till it is soft, then dissolve it in proof spirits, 
Add to this a little gum-ammoniac or galbanum and mas- 
tic, dissolved in as little alcohol as possible. Shake well 
and put ina bottle with a good cork. When used it must 
be liquefied by placing the bottle in warm water; apply 
it to the broken edges with a camel-hair brush, or in the 
absence of that, the tip of a feather. This cement will 
resist moisture. 


To Ciean A Waite MARBLE MANTELPIECE. DiscoLORED 
witH Smoke —Boil quarter of a pound of soft soap, quarter 
of a pound of whitening pounded, one ounce of soda, and 
a bit of stone blue about as large as a walnut, together for 
a quarter of an hour; rub this mixture over the marble 
while hot, with a piece of flannel, and let it remain on for 
twenty-four hours, then wash it off with clean water and 
polish the marble with wash-leather. 


Driep Scent To Put into SACHETS, OR LITTLE Baas, FOR 
Drawers.—Half pound of lavender flowers, half ounce of 
dried thyme, half ounce of dried mint, quarter ounce of 
cloves, quarter ounce of caraway seeds, one ounce of 
common salt. The lavender flowers must be rubbed from 
the stalk, the thyme and mint reduced to powder, and the 
cloves and caraway seeds bruised in a mortar. The whole 
should then be mixed with the salt, which must be well 
dried before it is used. When the ingredients have been 
thoroughly mixed, the compound may be put into silk or 
muslin bags for use. 


To Sorren Harp Warer.—A half ounce quick lime 
dipped in nine quarts of water, and the clear solution put 
into a barrel of hard water; the whole will be soft water 
as it settles. 


Core ror A Coveu.—A strong decoction of the leaves of 
the pine, sweetened with loafsugar. Take a wineglassful 





warm on going to bed, and half an hour before eating, 
three times a day. The above is sold as a cough syrup. 


Water Proor ror Learute.—Take linseed oil one pint, 
yellow wax and white turpentine each two ounces, Bur- 
gundy pitch one ounce; melt and color with lampblack. 


To Remove Strains FROM Ivory HANDLES.—If assafeetida 
be applied with a little friction, all stains from ivory 
handles disappear. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 
BY AN OLD HOUSEKEEPER. 

YorksHIReE Puppine, with Roast Beer.—Five table- 
spoonfuls of four mixed with one of salt, one pint of milk, 
and three well beaten eggs. Butter a square pan, and 
put the batter in it ; set it in the oven until it rises and is 
slightly crusted on top; then place it under your Leef 
roasting before the fire, or in the oven, and baste it as you 
do your meat. 


Lemon Pirs.—Three lemons, three cups of sugar, six 
eggs, whites and yelks beaten separately, whites added 
last, a small piece of butter, and about a pint and a half 
of corn-starch thickening. Bake, with bottom crust, three 
pies. 


BoiLep Suet Puppine.—One cup of finely chopped suet, 
one of molasses, one of milk sweet or sour, one of raisins 
or currants, three cups of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, 
ene teaspoonful and a half of soda, one of every kind of 
spice, part ofa nutmeg. Boil four hours; tie up loosely. 
Wine sauce. 

Prince ALBERT Puppine.—Half a pound of bread crums, 
half a pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, six eggs 
beaten separately, juice of one lemon, rinds of two grated, 
one wineglass of brandy, four tablespoonfuls of any kind 
of preserves. Steam the pudding in a mould one hour 
and a half. Wine sauce. 


Tapioca Puppine.—Four large tablespoonfuls of tapioca 
soaked over night in one quart of new milk, grated rind 
of one lemon, one tumbler of sweet cream, one half of a 
tumbler of wine, with sugar enough in it to fill the glass ; 
stir the tapioca and milk over the fire until it comes toa 
boil, before adding any of the other ingredients; four 
eggs, beaten separately, and added just before baking; 
bakes in about five minutes. To be eaten cold. 


Puppine Savce.—Beat to a cream one cup of butter 
with two -cups of sugar, one cup of wine to be added 
slowly. Set the bowl it is in in a kettle of hot water 
three quarters of an hour before you wish it for use. It 
must not be stirred before placing on the table, or poured 
out of the bowl. 


Baker InpiAn Prppinc.—Ten tablespoonfuls of meal, 
three pints of milk, one large cup of molasses, three table- 
spoonfuls chopped suet. Bake two and a half hours, 
stirring till it begins to thicken. 


To Stew Oysrers.—To one hundred oysters take one 
quart of milk, half a pint of water, four spoonfuls of 
flour, half a cup of butter, and one teaspoonful of salt, 
with a very little Cayenne pepper. Boil and skim the 
liquor ef the oysters. Steam the flour and butter over 
the teakettle until soft enough to beat to a froth; then 
stir it in the liquor while boiling; after which add the 
other ingredients, and throw in the oysters, allowing 
them merely to scald. 


PexysYLvANia Poppixe.—Three eggs, one teacupful of 
sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, three-quarters of a cup 
of new milk, two cups of flour, one yeast powder. Bake 
in a quick oven three quarters of an hour. 








Ebitars’ Gable. 


DRESS—IN A MAN’S POINT OF VIEW. 


Art last the oracle has spoken. A masculine mind has 
looked on the art of dress from the stand-point of a phi- 
losopher and-a Christian. This is what we have long 
desired. Our readers will remember that only a few 
months ago we said in our Table-talk :— 

“ Dress is something more than necessity of climate, 
something better than condition of comfort, something 
higher than elegance of civilization. It is the index of 
conscience ; the evidence of our emotional nature; it re- 
veals, more clearly than speech expresses, the inner life 
of heart and soul in a people, and the tendencies of indi- 
vidual character. It shows the progress of man in his 
destiny of subduing the world; and also his duty to 
serve God in obedience to all things that are pure and 
lovely aud of good report.”’ 

And we urged on learned men the importance of this 
Eden invention in its influence on the world, and asked 
them to give their attention to the subject. As if in an- 
swer to our appeal comes this responsive essay from a 
British writer, We shall give some of his opinions in 
his own clear style of thought and language. 


THE DRESS OF MEN, 


** A life without clothes, not to mention other inconve- 
niences, would, we verily believe, be a life without 
thought. In fact, since the first garment of all, clothes 
have been knowledge, influence, and expression, and 
house and home to the wearer. Deep and fanciful minds 
have speculated on existence, and how they can arrive at 
the certainty of it in their own person ; but they would 
never have attained to the power of constructing theories, 
working out problems, reasoning upon their being at all, 
but for the cultivating, educating, convincing instruction 
and logic of their clothes. It is fundamentally unreason- 
able and a mistake in a sculptor of any age to represent 
a philosopher as even partially undressed. ‘I think, 
therefore I am,’ is the conclusion of adult reason; the 
baby has leapt to a similar conclusion forty years sooner 
—‘I have shoes and a red sash, therefore I am.’ People 
will call this infant discovery vanity, because they do 
not know what else to call it, and it seems always safe 
to attribute human action to some weak or bad motive ; 
but our instinct serves us better than received opinion. 
The chord struck by this smiling, prettily expressed, 
pointedly enforced argument, is one of fellowship; we 
like to see the child’s pleasure in his movable skin, be- 
cause we recognize an act of recognition of himself as a 
distinct, separate member and sharer of form, life, and 
thought. ‘Yes, I am here,’ he seems to say, ‘I havo 
something which belongs to me.’ It is a consciousness of 
adjuncts, attributes, belongings, without which no sort 
of existence can be understood. 

‘*And not only does dress first awaken to the infant 
thought the idea of separate existence and consciousness ; 
but it continues with vast numbers the medium by which 
they realize their part and ownership in visible things. 
It is this feature of dress as property, estate, possession, 
and consequently ambition, which is not recognized by 
the moralist. With the young dress is almost the only 
thing they can call their own; with the great majority 
of women it includes all to which they can ever in strict 
truth apply the potent, influential, entrancing words— 
‘my’ and ‘ mine!’ 
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‘* Wherever there is no law, or one man’s will is law, 
there fine clothes become potential things. Look, for ex- 
ample, to the courts of the two Napoleons. In feudal 
times the assumption was that men held their possessions 
as tenants rather than owners. Dress then was an evi- 
dence of possession outfacing all theory. Men were lavish 
in display through mere self-assertion, and jealously 
guarded the right of personal magnificence as the token 
of substantial power. 

“ Ages of growing security, a long reign of peace and 
order have no doubt modified and weakened the first natu- 
ral instincts on this subject. The owner of wealth having a 
recognized, undisputed place independent of appearances, 
may leave this method of assertion to his dependents and 
subordinates, A man with servants in splendid liveries, 
and with wife and daughters doing justice to his position, 
may wear what coat he pleases, and often pleases to wear 
a shabby one; and some persons assume, from this ano- 
maly of high civilization, that men are by nature indif- 
ferent to dress and appearance in a way Women can never 
be—that the difference is not only in degree but in kind. 

“That both sexes are equally capable of vanity in this 
particular our reading, if not our eyes, may convince us. 
So long as women valued men for show and glitter, mas- 
culine extravagance fell not one whit behind feminine. 
When Pepys records his vow: ‘Henceforth I am deter- 
mined my chief expense shall be in lace bands,’ he re- 
flects, as he always does, the taste of his age—and his age 
was one in which the men were passionately addicted to 
lace. While the ladies thought Sir Fopling a fine fellow, 
he outdid them in the elaborate research of his costume, 
as well as in his conscious enjoyment of it. We believe 
the main difference to be that women are still most de- 
pendent on dress for their standing, and that dress repre- 
sents property to their imagination, as it no longer does 
to men.”’ 


WOMAN'S DRESS, AND ITS INFLUENCE. 


**All general considerations of dress must, however, 
converge towards feminine costume. When we think of 
dress in the abstract, we mean woman’s dress ; whatever 
has been in the world’s youth, in our time her costume 
represents the art. 

‘Weak and trivial as the subject is deemed, and frivo- 
lous as many phases of it undoubtedly are, yet fashion 
has some mysterious connection with thought and intel- 
lect so close and intimate as to render it almost the type 
of progress. Wherever thought is free, there fashion 
works its changes and carries out its constant war and its 
constant victory over habit and custom. Where thought 
is stagnant and tied down, there fashion finds no place. 
Where men think in the same groove for centuries, and 
the son inherits every opinion and prejudice of the father, 
there the costume of a country remains inexorably the 
same, and the children succeed to the paternal and ma- 
ternal wardrobe, without need to alter a fold or substitute 
acolor. And this must be borne in mind when we hear 
accounts of the ludicrous sway of fashion under all but 
impossible circumstances, 

‘*When the Kaffir girl, who has only just submitted to 
the bondage of petticoats, insists on distending her soli- 
tary garment with a hoop, we augur better things for th. 
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progress and civilization of her countrymen than if she 
clung with fanatical perseverance to the unchanging 
blanket of a long line of progenitors. Where we can 
introduce European fashions we have a better chance of 
introducing European modes of thought in all their va- 
riety and activity. The sameness of Oriental dress and 
the endless change and variety in the West, figure forth 
all the mighty differences which have set the West above 
the East. 

* + = * * * . * 

“Fashion, then, is one of the powers of this world, 
subject to the same moral treatment as all other mundane 
influences. Yet it must be owned that obedience to fashion 
has led to excesses so palpable, that we cannot wonder, 
when dress, as a taste and indulgence, has been taken up 
by preachers and reformers, that it has been attacked, 
root and branch. Fathers, monks, Scotch divines, Puri- 
tans, have agreed in tone on this subject, and all have 
had to be met and counteracted by the common sense of 
mankind: or by their irrepressible instincts, and the fact, 
always patent, that dress is expression, and if converted 
into a mould for the representation of a few chosen, dic- 
tated qualities, must become an intolerable and most 
injurious bondage, destructive of all natural graces. * * 

‘* Wherever taste is checked, love of mere expense comes 
in; and wherever womey are educated with ultra strict- 
ness in matters of dress, and forbidden any exercise of 
their own will and fancy in this sphere, they grow up to 
find some other and larger field of independence. This is 
so conspicuously the case in the Quaker sect, that it is 
notorious the women in their plain garb have ever taken 
the spiritual conduct and the preachirg of the society 
into their own hands, and utterly quenched the men. If 
they were circumscribed in skirts and flounces, at least 
they would be ‘very large in the ministry,’ and so in- 
demnify themselves. 

“There must be something in the nature of things—that 
is, in the thoughts and notions of the age—to bring about 
certain fashions, as it might sometimes seem against 
everybody's will, and in spite of a general protest. Thus 
the present touch of the masculine costume, imported by 
hat and paletct, and booted ankle to our ladies’ toilets, 
must surely have had some connection, as it has been 
coincident with, the talk and clamor about Woman’s 
Rights; while we gladly accept the hoop and sweeping 

<irts as an admission that they are very woman after all, 
unfitted by nature and constitution to move easily or to 
feel in their place in the bustle of crowds and the stir of 
active out-door life.” 


DRESS AS A TASTE OR A PASSION. 


“There are two sorts of love of dress, in the full sense 
of the word—one taste, the other passion ; and these act 
on precisely opposite principles. The passion for dress, 
which is at once the expression of and stimulus to vanity, 
tends to all manner of illusions pervading all classes: in 
the first place to preposterous faith in its efficacy. Pas- 
sion for dress leads to the ignoring of all unpalatable 
truths; it blinds a woman to her own defevts, and conse- 
quently betrays her into betraying them; it deadens her 
to the harmony of things, and tempts the old and plain 
into humiliating self-comparison with youth and grace, 
deluding them into the notion that dress makes beauty— 
that the cowl does make the monk. This it is that tempts 
the poor into rivalry with the rich; into frippery—con- 
tent with the barest seeming and rudest imitation; into 
spending their small means on the merest outside show. 
And in all cases passion for dress of this nature is excited 
and kept alive by a mistaken view, often fatally mis- 
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taken, as to the objects to be pleased and attracted by the 
display, so that we might almost say that no woman will 
be too fine or in any marked degree unsuitably attired 
who is right in the eyes she wishes to satisfy, and who 
confines herself to her legitimate sphere of attraction. 

** Taste, on the contrary, can scarcely lead its possessor 
astray, and is indeed a moral guide. It is full of re- 
minders and admonitions; nor cau a woman dress her- 
self in perfect taste withont a distinct knowledge of her 
personal defects. A hundred fashions are pretty and 
charming in themselves, but she knows these are not for 
her, and resists them. These are forbiddeu by something 
in figure, complexion, station, age, or character, which, 
though not flattering to her vanity, she does not permit 
herself to forget. 

“Passion for dress is profane and extravagant ; taste 
in dress is full of wise philosophical] economies, knowing 
that the merit of decoration is not in its elaborate rich- 
ness or expense, but in its adaptation. Taste in dress is 
essentially moderate and self-collected ; never forgetting 
that the object of dress is not to exhibit itself, but its 
wearer ; that all that the most splendid toilet has to do is 
to set off a noble, graceful, and winning presence, and 
itself be lost in a pleasing or effective, or, it may be, a 
dazzling general impression, 

‘* Passion for dress is always intent on what others will 
think—on taking some new eye by storm; taste has self- 
respect, and, before all things, must satisfy its own no- 
tion of propriety and grace."’ 


THE POWER OF NEATNESS, 

“Let not our fair readers suppose that we attach only 
to a magnificent ‘get up’ these magic powers of dreas. If 
splendor can now and then work wonders, neatness con- 
stantly achieves triumphs as real, though less dazzling. 
There is, we believe, a close connection between such 
homely virtues as cleanliness or order and taste in its 
highest meaning. The eye that carnot bear the smallest 
hole or rent, or spot or crease, has taste by nature, or 
presently acquires it. We cannot think of a neat toilet 
but it suggests well-chosen colorsand material which has 
the most important of all qualities in material—a good 
hang; and this we see as often in a well-fitting cotton 
gown as in anything else. Neatness is the conscience of 
the toilet. Neatness, too, is unselfish and free from rival- 
ries and jealousies which so often characterize love of 
show and effect. The lady always delicately neat would 
have every woman she cau influence as trim and pure as 
herself; while the lover of fine clothes aims at being, 
wherever she goes, the best dressed woman of the com- 
pany.”’ 

THE CONCLUSION OF THE MATTER. 

“Uninspired wisdom has always been hard upon fine 
clothes, and we think, as regarding dress from a narrow 
and prejudiced point of view, takes a different line to- 
wards it than we can detect in Scripture, which serely 
recognizes attire as the fit natural exponent of rank, 
condition, and character. It is a case for fuir liberty of 
private judgment. 

“There is no necessary connection betweem a bit of 
bright color—that delightful scarlet that iightens up the 
landscape—and vanity. If a woman will mainly seek 
to please father and mother, brothers, sisters, friends, 
lover, or husband, she will not be too gay or.pleasant to 
look upon for her own well-being and best interests, 
however bright, pretty, or charming she may make her- 
self by adoruing herself in modest apparel under the 
teaching of a refined aud cultivated taste.” 

Blackwood s Magazine. 
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Tus Westeran CoLiece at Cincinnati was the first 
institution of its kind in the United States which received 
the title of ‘‘ College for Women.’ It was founded Feb- 
ruary 24th, 1816; therefore, is now entering on the fiftieth 
year of its successful work. 

The Alumna: This word (with its plural alumna) 
was coined, by the association of young ladies formed in 
this College, for its members. The Alwmne@ have issued 
their Report for 1864, which deserves a longer notice than 
we have space to give. The Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Rachel Bodly, gives a synopsis of the history of 
this association, which for the Jast twetve years has 
drawn together the hearts and minds of the ladies edu- 
cated in this excellent seminary, and cemented their 
school friendships into their lifeaims. Thus the improve- 
ment of their own advantages and the cultivation of the 
charity which never faileth towards others make their 
hearts as one in friendship and united in all useful and 
holy ministrations that fall to the lot of women. The 
secretary says :— 


**As there is not elsewhere such another society, so 
there is not elsewhere such another scene as this which 
presegts itself to our eyes this morning, and which this 
old chapel has witnessed upon eleven former June morn- 
ings. Is it enough to say that the old school girls of two, 
five, ten, twenty yearsago gather in from Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, and eighteen sister States, and fill two-thirds of 
the old red settees in the old college chapel, and that their 
early and long-tried friends come and occupy the remain- 
der, and that report, memoir, poem and dirge, essay and 
song alternate pleasantly tu the end oftwo hours? This 
poe A: truth, but how far does it fall short of the whole 
truth ?”’ 


The Report fills a handsomely printed volume of eighty 
pages, large octavo, and deserves to be widely circulated. 
Its aim is the elevation of woman. The Alumnal Ring as 
an emblem symbolizes that the Bible must be within wo- 
man’s heart—upon its truths must rest her only hope of 
elevation and redemption. So be it. 


Taree Women or Lerrers.—The North British Review 
has an able article of much interest on the three maiden 
ladies, Miss Joanna Baillie, Miss Lucy Aikin, and Miss 
Caroline Frances Cornwallis, whose genius and culture 
are acknowledged to have added glory to British litera- 
ture. We have not space to give a synopsis of the criti- 
cism on these writers; but we are happy to acknowledge 
that British reviewers are treating the writings of women 
with a general fairness and friendliness which does them 
honor. The closing remarks are a noble masculine tri- 
bute to the worth of feminine cultivation. 


“All honor to the triad! They had neither of them 
cause to be ashamed of the place assigned to their produc- 
tions on the shelves of contemporary literature. With 
whatever differences of taste or ability, they each, in their 
several way, helped to vindicate woman's right to the 
franchise of the human intellect, and have afforded man 
opportunity to show that the old days of jealousy and 
derisive compliment are at an end, and that the preten- 
sions of a précieuse ridicule would be as unmeaning in 
this latter half of the nineteenth century as were the fan- 
tastic pedantries of La Mancha’s knight among the work- 
ing-day realities of the age of Cervantes.’’ 


Tae Giris’ Hien Scnoon anp Tue Youne Laprss’ Nor- 
MAL ScHOOL are two institutions of which Philadelphians 
may well be proud. These schools are liberally sup- 
ported, and have a first-rate corps of teachers; both men 
and women have place as instructors, At the last Com- 
mencement, which was in June, forty young ladies gra- 
duated from these two schools. The courses of study 
are thorough ; all the branches of an English education 
required for young men in their professions are learned— 
we were about to say mastered—by these young ladies, 
who are trained to teach in the common schools where 
boys will be under their instruction. 





Among these forty yocog women thus fitted to become 
not only highly useful but also leading minds in the 
intelligence and progress of society, may we not hope that 
some, at least one may become as celebrated as the clever 
women of England—‘‘the triad’’ whom the men of that 
proud land now seem delighted to honor. American 
women should make the last half of this nineteanth cen- 
tury bright with their genius, intelligence, and goodness: 





Sswine THREAD, AND THE LST KIND.—In our April 
number (Editor's Table, page 371) .4e “ Portsmouth Steam 
Factory Thread’’ was described as .qualling in quality if 
not excelling the best English made thread for all kinds 
of household needlework. This commendation came from 
a lady whose judgment we could trust; but as applica- 
tions were made for information where this American 
thread could be found, we have examined the thread, 
and can commend it as excellent—the best we have ever 
used. This Portsmouth factory makes the soft finish 
Black and White Nos.—from 8 to 100—and the ‘“‘ Amory 
Enamelled’’ in the same range of numbers, and in ali 
colors between 30 and 60. 

This thread, if inquired for, would svon be found in ali 
cities and towns. Messrs. Charles Amory & Co. keep 
supplies of the thread 205 Church Alley, Philadelphia. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


Intense thirst is satiated by wading in water, or by 
keeping the clothing saturated with water, even if it is 
taken from the sea. 

Water cannot satisfy the thirst which attends cholera, 
dysentery, diarrhea, and some other forms of disease ; in 
fact, drinking cold water seems to increase the thirst, and 
induce other disagreeable sensations: but this thirst will 
be perfectly and pleasantly subdued by eating a compa- 
ratively small amount of ice, swallowing it in as large 
pieces as practicable, and as much as is wanted. 

Inflammations are more safely and far more agreeably 
subdued by the application of warm water than of cold. 

No one can possibly sink if the head is thrust entirely 
under water, and in this position a novice can swim as 
easily as walk, and get to shore readily by lifting the 
head at intervals for breath. 

HARTSHORN—the common spirits—is a good and conve- 
nient remedy for poisonous bites. Always take it with 
you in travelling.—Dr. Hall's Journal. 


To ovr CoRRESPONDENTS.—These articles are accepted, 
and will appear as soon as we have room: “ Life's Con- 
trasts’’—“‘ Withered Hopes’’—‘“‘ Jesting’’—and ‘‘ My Cou- 
sins: The Hydes.”’ 

These articles are declined: ‘‘To Memory’’—* We will 
go and meet him, Mother’’—‘‘ Home of Childhood’’— 
“ Love’ —“ An Essay’’ (we have not room; the author 
may have it returned by sending stamps)—‘ Night’’— 
“There's Music’’—*‘‘ The Two Belles’’—*‘ Across the Dark 
River’’—“ No Name’’—“ A Cloud of Witnesses’’—“‘ June’’ 
—*‘* War and Peace’’—*“‘ A True Narrative’’—*“‘ Resting’’— 
and “‘Midsummer.’’ This poem is very unequal; a few 
stanzas are worth publishing, and the writer by care and 
practice may succeed. 

“The cool spring lies still in the shadow of the hill, 
Where the forest trees are waving all the day ; 
Not a bubble can find place on its clear and shining 


face, 
Scarce a ripple o’er its surface dares to play. 


And my burning heart is still in the shadow of the hill, 
While the breezes and the ripples come and go ; 

All my passion dies away ; life seems an idle play, 
Where the prizes are but bitterness and woe. 


But bitterness and hate; but wealth and glittering 
state ; 
What are these to the rest prepared above? 
But the sweet low breeze, in the waving maple trees, 
Forever is whispering of love.” 


» 
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ny? ay . 
Hiterarp Dlotices. 

From G. W. Cuirps, Philadelphia :— 

MANOAH: or, Promise of the Lifethat nowis. By the 
author of “‘The Formation of Christian Belief,’’ “‘The 
Right Use of Speech,”’ etc. This is a volume which will 
find favor with all classes of Christians. It is a discourse, 
or, rather, meditation, on the Biblical account of the 
parents of Samson—Manoah and his wife—taken in con- 
nection with the inspired saying—‘“‘ Godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come.’’ The main topics con- 
sidered are the prevailing power of prayer for spiritual 
instruction and direction, the encouragement given by 
Scripture to pray with reference to the small interests of 
life, and the consolation and confident expectation to be 
derived from God’s past dealings. 

From Lippincorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A SUMMER STORY, SHERIDAN’S RIDE, and Other 
Poems. By Thomas Buchanan Read. The quality of 
Mr. Read’s poetic geniss is not such as to insure his being 
what is called a great poet. He lacks, in a great measure, 
the ardent passionateness and the vigorous intensity re- 
quired to form the perfect poetic charaeter. Neverthe- 
less, he possesses the power of pleasing in an eminent 
degree, and there is none of our poets who can sing a 
sweeter strain. ‘Sheridan’s Ride,” in the present col- 
lection, which embraces all of his later poems, is a spirited 
ballad, already popular, and evinces more fire and vigor 
than we looked for in so gentile a muse as Mr. Read’s. 
“A Summer Story” is a charming idyl, in its author's 
best vein, and is marked by that tender appreciation of 
nature and delicate perception of the poetical phases of 
affection, which have hitherto given their charm to Mr. 
Read's poems. 

WAYSIDE BLOSSOMS, By Mary H. C. Booth. An 
unpretending volume of charming little poems, full of 
sweetness and simplicity of fancy, and, at the same time, 
giving evidences of fire and vigor which may inspire 
loftier and more sustained flights into the realms of the 
imagination. 


From Peterson & Brotruers, Philadelphia :— 

THE TRIAL OF THE ASSASSINS AND CONSPIRA- 
TORS, at Washington, D. C., May and June, 1865, for 
the murder of President Lincoln. A full, verbatim re- 
port of this celebrated trial which, as a book of reference, 
will, we doubt not, meet a ready sale. It is illustrated 
with portraits of the chief conspirators, and engravings of 
localities and scenes counected with the assassination and 
triab. 

ILLUSTRATED LIFE, CAMPAIGNS, AND PUBLIC 
SERVICES OF LIEUT.-GENERAL GRANT. Though the 
account of the earlier days of the hero of Richmond is 
neither fall nor reliable, this compilation is nevertheless 
a very fair one, dnd, in the present absence of anything 
better, will bs found of value. It contains a portrait of 
General Grant, and a number of other engravings illus- 
trative of scenes and incidents in his famous campaigns. 

MILDRED ARKELL. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 
‘Lord Oakburn’s Daughters,’ ‘East Lynne,”’ etc. ete. 
Those who have read “The Channings,’’ by Mrs. Wood, 
will be forcibly reminded of that story while reading 
Mildred Arkell. Though the plots have nothing in com- 
mon, there is yet a similarity in certain characters, and 
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in some portions of the narrative. This is owing, perhaps, 
to the fact that both stories introduce prominently a cathe- 
dral school, with church dignitaries, choristers, etc., for 
the principal characters. Each has its superhumanly 
good boy, who, of course, in each case, is persecuted by 
the standard bad boy. The plot of the story is ingenious, 
and the love passages touching. 


From Harper & Brorners, New York, through Perer- 
son & Broruers, and Lippixcorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

DENIS DONNE. A Novel. By Annie Thomas, author 
of ‘‘On Guard,”’ ete. This novel exhibits no remarkable 
merit, yet it gives strong promise of future excellence, 
and, being interesting and readable, will no doubt receive 
a genial welcome from those who have a taste for fiction. 
The heroines, of whom there are not less than three, are 
well drawn, though not, perhajis, with any great origi- 
nality. 

THEO. LEIGH. A Novel. By Annie Thomas. What 
we have said of Denis Donne will equally apply to the 
present story. Neither of these novels possesses the merit 
displayed by “On Guard,’’ which we noticed last month, 
and which, probably, is a later production. Miss Thomas, 
however, is a clever delineator of character, and writes 
in a pleasing and effective style, and will, we think, take 
high rank in that class of novelists which embraces the 
pames of Mrs, Wood, Miss Braddon, and others of less 
note. 

BELIAL. A Novel. We cannot say that we admire 
this novel. It seems to us quite an inferior work, and we 
are somewhat inclined to wonder how it obtained a place 
among the usually carefully chosen volumes of the Har- 
pers’ “Library of Select Novels.’’ It lacks strength and 
originality, and is nothing more than an illy-flavored re- 
hash of whatever second-rate romances its author may 
have been reading. The story is that of a middle-aged 
married man (not “ Belial,’’ by any means) who falls in 
love with his ward, aged fifteen, and waits impatiently 
for the death of his wife, which, of course, conveniently 
happens in time for him to marry his ward, when she has 
reached a becoming age. If the author had made the 
parties elope before the fortunate event of the wife’s 
demise, and then given approval and blessing to the 
iniquitous union, the moral of the story could scarcely 
have been worse. 

MISS MACKENZIE. A Novel. By Anthony Trollope, 
author of “ Rachel Ray,’’ ‘‘Orley Farm,” ete. etc. We 
have in this story a forcible proof of what real artistic 
talent can effect with a scanty stock of apparently very 
common materials. It is an exquisite piece of pre- 
Raphaelistic word-painting, which has rarely, if ever, 
been surpassed. With scarcely an incident starting out 
of the beaten path of every-day life, or a character rising 
above the dead Jevel of the great mass of men and women, 
the story is yet told in a style so charming and felicitous, 
that the reader would be delighted with it, were the 
incidents and characters even less effective and striking. 

From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through AsHMEAD 
& Evans, Philadelpisia :— 

THE CONVERSION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. The 
Boyle Lectures for the Year 1864, delivered ai the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall. By Charles Merivaie, B. D., Rector 
of Lawford ; author .f “A History of the Romans under 
the Empire.’’ Few persons could have been selected 
better qualified for the task of giving a Christian and 
philosophic account of the conversion of pagan Rome to 
the true faith than the learned and able author of the: 
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“History of the Romans under the Empire.’’ Without 
entering into a full history of the “‘ great transformation 
of opinion,’”’ or even pretending to present a formal dis- 
quisition on the subject, Mr. Merivale has contented him- 
self, in these lectures, with indicating a few of its most 
salient points, and suggesting topics which might lead to 
a further and more fruitful consideration of it. This he 
has well and learnedly done, though, we apprehend, 
there are not a few who may take exception to some of 
his statements of fact, and to his deductions from them. 
None, however, will, we think, charge him with wanting 
either honesty or fairness; yet there are passages in his 
lectures with regard to which those conversant with Ro- 
man history may feel disposed to question his Judgment. 

From M. W. Dopp, New York, through AsHmeap & 
Evans, Philadelphia -— 

MARY, THE HANDMAID OF THE LORD. By the 
author of “The Schiinberg-Cotta Family,” “Early Dawn,” 
etc. etc. Written previous tothealready well-known and 
popular works by the same author, the titles of which.are 
given above, this volume bears but slight resemblance to 
them, though in depth of feeling and fervor of expression 
it is more than theirequal. With the Mother of our Lord 
for a subject, the book presents a series of semi-devotional 
meditations, which, while they are free from the mysti- 
cism characterizing the general mass of writers who have 
chosen the same theme, are marked by a warm andgsin- 
cere piety and simplicity of love, which will win,all 
hearts. 

From Cartetox, New York, through Pererson .& 
Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

THE SQUIBOB PAPERS. By John Phenix, author of 
‘*Phenixiana.”’ With comic illustrations by the author. 
The late Lieut. Geo. H. Derby, otherwise ‘*‘ John Phenix,” 
left a number of letters, magazine articles, pen-and-ink 
sketches, etc., which have here been collected into a 
volume. It contains many favorable specimens of the 
author’s characteristic humor, and will no doubt meet 
with a warm welcome from those who relish fun and 
frolic. 


From the AMERICAN News Company, New York, through 
T. R. CALLENDER, Philadelphia :— 

THE MARTYR’S MONUMENT: Being the Patriotism 
and Political Wisdom of Abraham Lincoln, as exhibited 
in his Speeches, Messages, Orders,.and Proclamations, 
from the Presidential Canvass of 1860 until his assassi- 
nation, April 14, 1865. Regarded from a literary stand- 
point, this volume seems to us the best of the many 
similar compilations issued since the death of President 
Lincoln. 


From Ticknor & Frie.ps, Boston, through, AsHmgeap & 
Evans, Philadelphia :— 

ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. By Matthew Arnold, Pro- 
fessor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. ‘These 
charming essays are on purely literary subjects, and ex- 
hibit in a marked degree the characteristics of a healthy 
mind, amiably intent upon the good-natured elicitation 
of the true and the beautiful. Arnold is certainly one of 
the most genial and entertaining of critics and essayists, 
lively without flippancy, free without libertinism, and 
keen and trenchant without offensiveness. The first arti- 
ele, ‘The Function of Criticism at the Present Time,”’ 
is one that should have an extensive perusal, and will of 
itself repay the reader for his outlay on the entire volume. 

SONGS FOR ALL SEASONS. By Alfred Tennyson. 








With illustrations by D. Maclise, T. Creswick, 8. Eytinge 
C. A. Barry, H. Fenn, and G. Perkins. This is the second 
volume of Ticknor & Fields’ illustrated ‘*‘ Companion 
Poets for the People.”’ It contains all the best of Tenny- 
son’s minor pieces. 

THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. This is a reprint 
in cheap and popular form of a remarkable story, which, 
originally appearing in the Atlantic Monthly, attracted 
considerable attention and comment atthe time. Itisa 
strange and absorbing narrative. 

ALFRED HAGART’S HOUSEHOLD. By Alexander 
Smith, author of “ A Life Drama,” ete. A quiet but attrac- 
tive story of Scottish life, which, introducing us to the 
household of Alfred Hagart, a humble designer of shawl 
patterns, shows us how it was managed, and relates what 
transpired in it during a limited period. Though appa- 
rently intended for the younger sort of readers, it is never- 
theless quite “‘high’’ enough for the perusal of grown-up 
men and women, who, if with nothing else, will be 
charmed with its clear and simple style and forcible dic- 
tion, which are models in their way. 


From Lorine, Boston, through G. W. Prrcner, Phila- 
delphia :— 

THE GAYWORTHYS: A Story of Threads and 
Thrums. By the author of “ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood." 
Second Edition. *This is by far the best work of fiction 
upon our table forthe month. It is a story of New Eng- 
land life, and the home pictures it draws are delightful. 
The opening chapter made us regretful that for this year 
the season for strawberry short-cake was past. In brief, 
the “‘Gayworthys”’ is a most interesting book, markedly, 
though not obtrusively, pervaded by a quiet tone of re- 
ligious sentiment as cheerful as it is refreshing. We 
think it superior to the same author’s previous excellent 
work—* Faith Gartney’s Girlhood.”’ 

MIRAMICHI: A Story of the Miramichi Valley, New 
Brunswick. 

HUNTED TO DEATH: A Story of Love and Adven- 
ture. Fourth Edition. These two attractive, though not 
very remarkably well-written stories, are part of ‘‘ Lor- 
ing’s Railway Library” series. Of the two the best, in 
our opinion, is the one whose title we have given first. 
“Hunted to Death,” which is something of a sensation 
story, perhaps not altogether trashy, seems to be quite 
popular, having already reached a fourth edition. 

From Lee & SHEeParD, Boston, through G. W. PircHer, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE YOUNG LIEUTENANT; or, the Adventures of an 
Army Officer. A Story of the Great Rebellion. By Oliver 
Optic, author of “The Soldier Boy,’’ ‘“‘The Sailor Boy,”’ 
ete. etc. This is a capital story for boys, written in its 
justly popular author's best style. It is a sequel to the 
“Soldier Boy,’’ the leading character in both books being 
the same, though each story is complete in itself 

From W. H. & 0. H. Morrison, Washington, D. C.:— 

MEMORIAL RECORD OF THE NATION’S TRIBUTE 
TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Compiled by B. F. Morris. 
This isa valuable compilation, both for immediate pe. usal 
and for preservation for future reference. The principal 
design in ifs preparation was to present, in a graphic 
form, the scenes, ceremonies, and incidents, connected 
with the death and burial of our late lamented chief Ex- 
ecutive. The labor of the compiler has been well and 
faithfully done. His work is an interesting one, and a 
copy of it should be in every household. 
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From James 8. CLaxton, Philadelphia :— 

THE TWO FRIEN’ 3. By Miss C. M. Trowbridge, au- 
thoress of “Frank and Rufus,’’ ‘‘Dick and his friend 
Fidus,’’ “‘ The Two Councils,” etc. Those who have the 
books of this pleasant writer need not be told that this 
work is interesting. In truth, we think it her best; the 
story is one of instruction, and the characters are, well 
sustained. 


From Ropert Carter & Brotuers, New York :— 

THE THRONE OF GRACE. By the author of “The 
Pathway of Promise,” etc. The aim of this little work is 
to set forth the duty of prayer; and well does the author 
sustain his purpose. Not only the duty, but the blessed- 
ness and happiness of the prayerful spirit are beautifully 
described. It will touch the hearts of readers. 

REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

From Lzeonarp Scorr & Co., New York :— 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW: April, 1865. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW: April, 1865. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW: April, 1865. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE: May and June. 

All these works sustain their high reputation for lite- 
rary ability, and for the great amount of useful and in- 
teresting knowledge to be derived from the varied articles. 
In Blackwood the clever story of Miss Marjoribanks gives 
new interest to this old established magazine. 

From Wm. L. Kinasitey, New Haven, Conn. :— 

THE NEW ENGLANDER: April, 1865. A very good 
number. 


From James 8. CLaxton, Philadelphia: — 

THE PEACE WE NEED, AND HOW TO SECURE IT. 
By Henry A. Boardman, D.D. A sermon of great power, 
and deserving deep attention. 

UNITED STATES CHRISTIAN COMMISSION in the 
Army and Navy. For the year 1864. Third Report. 


Godeys Arm-Chair. 





SEPTEMBER, 1865. 

‘THe Sprrit of ’76"’ is our engraving this month, from 
an original design. This is thesubject: A matron, whose 
heroic spirit is illustrated among ‘‘The Women of the 
American Revolution,”’ by Mrs. E. F. Ellet, one day, after 
a visit from Tory marauders, found that the only bit of 
spoil left on her premises was a tough old fowl, which 
the soldiers probably thought would not promise good 
eating. She immediately ordered her servant to ride after 
them and deliver the bird, as something they had forgot- 
ten to carry off. 

In addition to our beautiful plate of colored fashions we 
give three graveures from the celebrated house of Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co., of New York, and one from Brodie’s 
celebrated emporium. This will make twelve summer 
fashions that we have given from these celebrated houses 
besides our own fashion-plates and wood-cuts of latest 
fashions 


Ovr Late LAMentep Presipent.—Messrs. Miskey, Mer- 
rill, & Thackera, No. 718 Chestnut Street, have sent usa 
beautiful bronze bust of the late President. It is a good 
likeness, and well executed. This method of commemo- 
ration is lasting, and will outlive hundreds of engravings. 
Who is there in our city who will not have one? 





Mason & Hamuin’s Cabinet OrGans.—Having taken 
some pains to satisfy ourselves respecting the merits of 
these new instruments, we are able to speak very confi- 
dently in regard to them, and to recommend them heartily 
to our readers. We have not found. any difference in the 
opinions entertained of them by musicians; all value 
them highly, and all agree that their superiority to all 
other instruments of the class, American or foreign, is 
indisputabie.—New York Examiner. 


ExtrAcT from a letter :— 

“ By the way, I wish to say one word of the best ladies’ 
magazine on the continent.. I have been a reader of the 
Lady’s Book for many years, and also of the other pro- 
minent magazines; but to the Lady’s Book I must give 
the verdict of completeness and perfection, and I am ready 
to declare that no American lady should be be ae it. 

Z., Ky.” 


A CoRRESPONDENT sends us the following :— 


1, As a general rule, the offspring of sin are doomed to 
an ignominious career, save where the parent’s high posi- 
tion enables him to recognize his child, and further his 
advancement without fear of comment. Maurice de Saxe, 
Marshal of France, was the illegitimate son of a certain 
Russian emperor. Where, in the annals of history, will 
you find a more splendid career than that of Maurice de 
Saxe? This is an exceptional case, and, unhappily, all 
‘* unfortunates’’ do not owe their existence to men like 
Peter the Great. 

2. Where do you find a more orderly, cleanly, law- 
abiding people than the Quakers of yourown city? And, 
since the memory of the “‘ oldest inhabitant,’’ they have 
never changed the style of their costume. 

8. Custom and fashion, as well as climate, sanction 
almost everything. The Roman Toga, considered a highly 
dignified garment in ancient days, would now be deemed 
somewhat meagre, especially in a northeasterly storm. 

4. The ladies have, vi e armis, appropriated sundry 
portions of male attire, thereby tacitly acknowledging 
that men have some taste. After such an acknowledg- 
ment, I for one am too amiable to think their morals will 
suffer in consequence. . 

And now, generally, Mrs. Editress, why should a sen- 
sible woman tack a huge, ungainly wad of hair to the 
back of her head—sadly reminding one of the goitre, so 
prevalent in Switzerland? A friend of mine says the 
present fashion always reminds him of the well-known 
work of fiction, ‘‘The False Heir’’ (hair). 

Coming to the breakfast-table bonneted, giving the im- 
pression the wearer had been out, or was going out, was 
the every morning practice of a young lady at one of our 
fashionable hotels. Unfortunately her back hair would 
leak out, and so did the fact that it was simply a ruse to 
save the labor of making her toilet. 

One word as to the young ladies who live in boarding- 
houses. They stand slim chances of marrying sensible 
and refined men. If cleanliness be next to Godliness, it 
is certainly a thing devoutly to be wished for. I do not 
wish to be severe; but I have always fancied that board- 
ing-house lodgers use an extra amount of ‘‘ Extracts.”’ I 
handle a rake or aspade much better than I doa pen, and 
hence am unknown to inky fame; and so, Mrs. Editress, 
for the sake of poor bachelors like myself, denied the 
privilege of magazine or newspaper columns, pray, im- 
press it upon your lady readers that there is nothing so 
fascinating to a gentleman or a woman’s dress (visible 
and invisible) as neatness and cleanliness. The man of 
the world cannot be deceived. No amount of external 
satins and fine laces will beguile him into the belief that 
the wearer is on friendly terms with her laundress. 

Harry HEMLOCK. 


WE noticed in our last number an excellent likeness of 
Washington, drawn over the Declaration of Independence. 
We have since received a portrait of our late lamented 
President, Abraham Lincoln, drawn over and combined 
with his celebrated Emancipation Proclamation. The 
likeness is good, and, at the same time, it does not inter- 
fere with the text of the Proclamation. It is very in- 
genious; and when framed, will make a pretty parlor 
ornament. Mr. B. Jeffries, 48 North Second Street, has it 
for sale. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. players, 35. Morceau Melodique, for good players, 35. On 

. Oesten, 30. Young Folk’s Waltz, 20. 
Holloway’s Musical Monthly for September.—The usual he TANNOY Shee. Costee np te ol ™ - TRA 
: ' Orders for any music named in the “‘Column,”’ or for little « 
variety and quantity of choice piano music, printed in the It see 

; the Musical Monthly, to be addressed as above, to 
best style of sheet music and on sheet music paper, is . sudde 
; ; ; ; ; J, Srarr Huttoway. engag 
given in this month's number. Brinley Richards is again oak & 
represented in one of his most beautiful transcriptions, to ' when 
. In answer to a request in a late number for a receipt to lett: 
purchase which, in the music stores, would cost more ke black ink dent ds the follow! etter 
. 28D ) U —_ 

than the price of the entire number of the Monthly con- eS ee ee ee P iy 
taining it, while we give other music, of double the Black Ink. No. 1. debe. | 
amount, in addition. It is only necessary to see tna Two quarts rain water, half a pound nutgalls, three of Cou 

ber of the Musical Monthly to appreciate it. Price of ounces gum-Arabic, three ounces sulphate of iron. Soak 
single numbers 40 cents. Yearly terms $4 00; or two the nutyalls in three-quarters of the water, and the gum- The 
on 7 00: o tok all aim of Arabic in half the remaining water warmed, and the search 
copies for $7 p OG COPY Of LAM FRE One A Copy < sulphate of iron in the remainder. Let them stand in the found, 
this year will be sent for $7 00; or a copy of the Monthly separate vessels forty-eight hours, then mix them and the a fall: 
and one of Godey’s Lady's Book will be sent one year for ink is ready for use. to exp 
$6 00. We also repeat the especial offer made last month, Black Ink. No, 2. = - 
to send four months’ numbers, selected from the best yet Two ounces extract of logwood, one-eighth of an ounce was fr 
published, and containing songs, ballads, polkas, tran- biciromate of potash, one gallon hot soft water. Mix ow 
tenet . = sndual these ingredients in the hot water, let them stand a little ng t 
scriptions, nocturnes, etc., to any address, on receipt of while and the ink is ready for use. and m 
$1 00, with 12 cents added for prepayment of postage. é - : ** Si: 
This is less than the subscription or club price, and we No. 1 = stand the test of time, and freezing does not wife, 
. . ‘ , make it paler. father 
only make the offer so as to bring the work to the notice No. 2 is considered a good summer ink, though not ax to con 
of those who have not yet seen it. Every household in durable as No. 1. to the 
the land should take the Monthly. Address J, Starr a> oom 
Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, Box Post-Office, A Freak or THE TeLeGnrapu.—Of all the freaks of the ed 
Philadelphia telegraph the followiny is the most laughable which has lady \ 
a ? ‘ 7 > come under our personal knowledge. Not long since a Our te 
Brinley Richards’ new Pieces for the Piano.—Just graduate from one of our eastern theological schools was a pler 
published: Janet’s Choice, one of his latest and most called to the pastoral charge of a church in the extreme the he 
beautiful transcriptions, now very popular in London, 40 southwest. When about to start for his, new parish he ust gi 
; : ; was unexpectedly detained by the incapacity of bis Pres- bw the 
cents. Bold Marco, his latest piece, 40. The Listening bytery toordain him. In order to explain his non-arrival = ae 
Mother, very pretty, 30. Soldiers’ Chorus, arrarged from at the appointed time, he sent the following telegram to pales 
Faust, 40. The Bells of Aberdovey, now being played the deacons of the church: “ Presbytery lacked a quorum if 1 
Fithiod 33 ag a ’ ; yd 7 to ordain.”’ In the course of its journey the message got eens 
everywhere, 40. Christmas Chimes, beautiful, 50. What strangely metamorphosed, and reached the astonished been 
Bells are Those? transcription, 50. Floating on the Wind, deacons in this shape: “ Presbytery tacked a woman to tionle: 

tain ot , ' <a “wre : Adam!’’ The sober church officers were greatly discom- Y 
eer eae 35. Warttings at Eve, Warblings at Noon, posed and mystified, but after grave consideration con- —e 
Warblings at Dawn, each 35. cluded it was the minister's facetious way of announcing father 
Les Joyeuses; A favorite collection of six polkas, that he had been married, and accordingly proceeded to I . 
waltzes, etc., arranged in an easy style for beginners; provide lodgings for two instead of one. tion m 
containing, Lily Leaf Polka Schottische, Unadilla Island We copy the above from an exchange, but we received ae . 
( 

Waltz, Gilt Edge Polka, Ingleside Mazourka, Starry Night one a few days since from an absent member of our led to 
Galop, and Winter-Green Polka Mazourka. The whole | family: ‘“‘Send me my stove buttons.” After a little years 
neatly done up in colored covers. One of the best collec- hesitation we supposed it was intended for sleeve but- me 
wid 
tious of music ever published for beginners, Price, com- | tons, and sentthem. Presume we were correct. wife, a 








plete, only 75 cents, and sent free by mail to any address. all sus 
New Songs and Ballads.—You Have Taken Back the Te Uses or PetRoLerm.—There are several fine colors the be. 
Promise, by Brocarde. All Day Long, one of the latest | produced from the residuum of petroleum. One is - cabs 
é ’ . “ye bright and fixed cerulean blue, perhaps a shade darker, ‘ 
and most beautiful songs, by the late Stephen C. Foster. but still as brilliant, and is called the Humboldt color. Franc! 
At the Gate, new edition of this popular song. The Splen- The process is kept a secret by the discoverers, who are pos tan 
. WwW : gt German chemists. It is stated that these colors are pro- — 
dee Falls on Castle Walls, ov Cavavia ; the best — duced from a combination of naphtha and tar. Another Here | 
ment yet made to Tennyson’s exquisite poem. Night on delicate and fashionable coloris a light blue called ‘azu- courte 
the Rippling River. The Minstrel’s Grave. The Skipper line,” which, as well as the famous and popular color parky 
and his Boy, beautiful ballad by Virginia Gabriel. To- | (iiagenta, | ts now ape ceed po) 1-nnaes gy de. ond hand \ 
Morrow, new song by Glover. When We are Married, are ascertained by dropping the oil, in a certain state, into of spi 
comic vocal duet by same composer. O Lord, Thou'rt like the water, by which the most beautiful hues are brought ~e 
a Reed bent Low, by M. W. Balfe. Down by the Whis | °% men \ 
pering Sea, beautiful vocal duet. The Orphan's Prayer, Dr. ScuwAnz has communicated the following simple — 
, . . J en, 
' charming vocal quartette, the words by C. C. Butler, and method of preserving small quantities of ice, which he pater A 
arranged by R. C. Kinkead to the beautiful new melody has meng ong —_——- ty ae male a deep dish = —K 
, ‘ ug, cover it with a plate, an ace the vessel on a pil- > 
by Badarzewska, author of The Maiden’s Prayer. Price 138: stuffed with fntthate. and AB om the top with another 2 
of each of the above, 30 cents. pillow carefully, by this means excluding the external Prussi 
New Polkas, Waltzes, Transcriptions, etc.—Galop from air. Feathers are well known bad conductors of heat, were ¢ 
det ‘ and in consequence the ice is preserved from melting. Dr. The c: 
Parisina, by Donizetti, 30. Galop from Der Freyschutz, Schwarz states that he has thus preserved six pounds of bolted 
30. Galop from Don Sebastian, 30. Arcadia Waltz, 30. ice for eight days. The plan is simple, and within the which 


Holloway Polka, by Carl Redan, 30. Chancery Hill reach of every household.—Journal of the Socitty of Arts. The n 








Schottische, 30. An Alpine Fareweil, beautiful nocturne, ‘i pom 
30. Musings at Twilight, nocturne by Fritz Spindler, 35. A ConUNDRUM PROM A SpixeteR.—Why should there be disap 
A, Soe * more marriages in winter than summer? Answer: Be- mee 

Marche Militaire, by Glover, 35. Cavalry Quickstep, by cause in winter the gentlemen require comforters and the ae 
ite | 


Glover, 35. A Night on the Ocean, nocturne for good ladies muffs. 
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PARIS ITEMS. 


Traaic Love Meetixo.—The denouement of a singular 
little drama of real life has just reached us from Berlin. 
It seems that six years ago a notary named Carl S— 
suddenly disappeared. Fortwo mouths the police were 
engaged in searching for his supposed assassin, but with- 
out effect, and the investigations were about to cease, 
when the judge of the district received, one evening, a 
letter to the following effect :— 


“Herr Jupar: I have been assassinated by my debtor, 
Jean R——, who, after robbing me of the proofs of the 
debt, buried me at the foot of the north wall of the park 
of Count Von M—+, at § 

** (Signed) Kari 8——, Notary.” 

The judge, on the receipt of this strange letter, caused a 
search to be made on the spot indicated ; the corpse was 
found, the assassin seized, tried, and executed, after making 
a fall confession of his crime. For six years all endeavors 
to explain the mystery of the letter have remained with 
out result, 

A week ago a gentleman of good standing at Berlin 
was married toa rich and beautiful young widow, the 
daughter of the marquis. On the day following his wed- 
ding the bridegroom presented himself at the police office, 
and made a declaration to the following effect :— 

“Six years ago I was deeply in love with my present 
wife, who returned my passion. I was poor, and her 
father, notwithstanding our mutual attachment, refused 
to consent to our marriage, and gave his daughter's hand 
to the Marquis de L The evening before the celebra- 
tion of this marriage, I obtained from her the promise to 
meet me, near the park wall, for a last adieu. A little 
before midnight I scaled the walls, and found the young 
lady waiting for me, accompanied by a trusty attendant. 
Our tears and protestations were suddenly interrupted by 
a piercing ery. The young lady fled, with the servant, to 
the house; I climbed up to the top of the wall, and was 
a going to drop myself down on the other side, when, 
»y the light of the moon, 1 saw a man kneeling on a 
corpse, and rifling the pockets of his victim. My first im- 
pulse was to spring on the assassin, but I reflected that, 
if I succeeded in securing him, 1 must explain my own 
presence in the park at that hour, and, in doing so, must 
compromise the young lady. lI, therefore, remained mo- 
tionless, and saw the assassin, whom I recognized per- 
fectly, bury the body of his victim at the foot of the wall 
on Which | was crouching. The next day, although the 
father was missing, his daughter became the Marquis de 
Married to a violent and jealous man, her posi- 
tion made it yet more incumbent on me to remain silent ; 
but, in order that the murder might not pass unknown 
and unavenged, | bethought me of writing the letter which 
led to the arrest and confession of the murderer. For six 
years I kept silent on the subject of what I had seen. The 
death of the Marquis de L—— having left mademoiselle 
a widow, I married her yesterday. As she is now my 
wife, and I have, therefore, the right to defend her against 
all suspicion, I have presented myvelf in order to explain 
the agency by which the letter was sent to the judge in 
the name of the murdered man.”’ 

—lLiszt has taken the tonsure at Rome, and will bea 
Franciscan friar. Nothing shows more clearly the utter 
emptiness of ‘‘ brilliant life’ than the satiety which pos- 
sesses them who drink deepest of its sparkling beaker. 
Here is a man who has been, since he appeared in public, 
courted, flattered, spoilt; princes gave him all their favors 
and their baubles (so highly prized), feminine beauty and 
rank denied him nothing; fortune poured wealth into his 
hand without stint—he finds “all is vanity and vexation 
of spirit,” and he takes refuge in poverty and obscurity, 
and prayer—things within the humblest reach. Horace 
Vernet, his wife, Paul Delaroche, Mons. de Lamartine, all 
men who have seen life under the same advantageous 
circumstances, express the same sentiments. Humble 
men, plod your obscure way in peace and contentment, ye 
are treading earth’s happiest path ! 

—Some years since, the professors of the Garden of Plants 
at Paris had more beurs than they wanted, and they de- 
termined to kill two of them. The professors poured 
Prussic acid on cakes and threw them to the bears, who 
were seated on their hind paws with wide-stretched jaws. 
The cakes had no sooner entered Bruin’s mouth than he 
bolted for the trough of water and drank gallons of it, 
which so diluted the virulent poison it had no power. 
The next cakes thrown down (and which were likewise 
moistened with Prussic acid), the bears carried to the 
water-trough and agitated to and fro in it until the poison 
disappeared. The professors exhausted their supply of 
cakes before the bears exhausted their guartain of life. 
Quite a laugh was raised in Paris on the scientific pro- 
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fessors who were outwitted by stupid bears. When life 
is at stake stupidity itself has flashes of genius. 

—AN equipage may be seen every day in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, Paris, which has an ourang-outang in livery for 
footman; when the carriage stops, he leaps off the box, 
opens the door, takes off his hat, and stands in the respect- 
ful attitude of Jeames Plush. 


A friend sends us the following :— 


“My son was on board the U. 8. Steamer Wachusett, 
and was one of the captors of the pirate Florida on the 
coast of Brazil, last October, and he states to me that they 
found large quantities of your Lady's Book on board of 
her, which were probably reserved from the mails and 
effects of the unarmed vessels and steamers captured and 


destroyed by them." 


Music Recetvep :— 

From W. J. Demorest, New York:— 

The Nation inYfears. In Memoriam. 
trio, or full chorus, 

The Whippoorwill’s song 

The National Jubilee. Prize song 

From D, P. Faulds, Louisville, Ky. :— 

Answer to “‘Why do I love thee.” By 8. A. Carll 

Hurrah for the Boys of the Army. Song and chorus, 
By A. D. Ennek. 

From Horace Waters, New York :— 

Funeral Mareh, to the Memory of Abraham Lincoln 

Oh send me one Flower from his Grave. Ballad and 
chorus. 


A solo, duet, 


By Henry Maillard. 
By Charles Wilcox. 


Cueatscr Staeet FeMALe SEMINARY, PHILADELPHIA.— 
The thirty-first semi-annual session of this Boarding and 
Day school will open at 1615 Chestnut Street, Wednesday, 
September 14. 
Particulars from circulars. 


Principals, Miss Bonney and Miss Dillaye 


Epirors Not Resporsispie For THE RetTcry or Resecrep 
AxricLes.—We learn, from the London Literary Gazette, 
that a case of some interest to authors was tried recently 
in the Sheriff's Court, London. Miss Barlee sued the pub- 
lisher of ‘Good Words’ for £50, the alleged value of a 
manuscript which she had forwarded for publication in 
that work, but which had been lost. Miss Barlee, it ap 
peared, had submitted a portion of the manuscript to a 
friend, Miss Isa Craig, who undertook to forward it to M: 
Strahan. That gentleman, who admitted having received 
it, afterwards forwarded it to Dr. McLeod, the editor, who 
had not returned it. Miss Craig, who was called as a 
witness, etated that she always kept a copy of any paper 
she forwarded, as she believed that editors were not 
responsible for, nor were expected to return, rejected arti- 
cles, The judge thereupon held the defendant not ilable, 
and selene’ Miss Barlee to be non-suited, with costs, Mr 
Strahan waived his claim to costs, 


A sHReEwp little fellow, who had just begun to read 
Latin, astonished the master by the following transla- 
tions: “ Vir, a man; gin, a trap— Virgin, 4 man-trap 


Tne Puiosopny or Heat.—Philosopher to sharp boy 
“What are the properties of heat?” 

Boy: ‘The chief property is that it expands bodies, 
while cold contracts them.”’ 

Philosopher: “ Very good; give me an example.”’ 

Boy: “‘{n summer, when it is hot, the day is long; in 
winter, when it is cold, the day is short.” 

Exit Philosopher, lost in amazement that so familiar an 
instance should have so Jong escaped his own observation 





We give the following for what it is worth. We re- 


commend in all cases, ask your doctor first :— 


NEURALGIA.—We saw a gentleman, says the Pacific 
Echo, relieved from an attack of this painful disease in 
the face, by the application of a spoonful or two of salt 
dissolved in cologne water. The concoction was made iu 
the hand, and inhaled through the nose, and the relief 
was immediate. 

Carte De Visire.—Seud for a catalogue. Our list em- 


braces over 600 subjects. 
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Drawina-Room Receprion.—The Princess Helena, of 
England, held a Drawing-Room reception on the part of 
her mother. We annex a description of some of the 
dresses :— 


THE DRESSES. 


The costume of the Princess was most exquisite; the 
effect of the lace and tulle both asa trimming and asa 
skirt to the dress, was particularly light and graceful. It 
may be more accurately described than it is in the official 
account, by stating that it was composed of rich blue 
poult de soie, with silver and blonde insertion in squares 
with ruches; the petticoat being of white glace trimmed 
with blue asters; and a tunic of tulle, spotted with silver 
and finished with silver cord. We may also more cor- 
rectly add that the Princess Louisa wore a train of rich 
pink poult de soie, trimmed with crape lisse, pink and 
white roses, shaded with ferns; a pink glace petticoat, 
with tulle skirt, trimmed with pearls, crape lisse, pink 
and white roses, shaded with ferns. The Princess was 
supported by the Duchess of Wellington, the Queen’s mis- 
tress of the robes, who wore a silver-like lace over the 
skirt, which was in keeping, and a sweeping and majes- 
tic train of white satin, the noble effect being enhanced 
by the truly fine display of jewelry. The Princess was 
surrounded by the royal family; when she was in the 
front of the throne by her side was the Prince of Wales, 
and the Princess Mary, of Cambridge, stood with the 
royal group. Her Royal Highness wore a magnificent 
and becoming costume de cour, consisting of white satin 
profusely trimmed with point lace, and displayed some 
remarkably fine jewelry. The diplomatic corps, with the 
exception of the Russian Ambassador, were all present. 
The display of costumes was chiefly of white, and the 
taste of the fair wearers, and those who had the difficult 
task of creating novelty ont of the sameness of material, 
was confined to change of trimming and to the alteration 
of colors in the skirt. The trains were of a magnitude 
which was eveu astounding to those who have for years 
watched the entrance of beauty at the door and calculated 
when it would end as it came in by slow instalments. 
Happily the arrangements are now excellent, and, consi- 
dering all things, there is little crushing to be complained 
of. It certainly has a grand and majestic appearance to 
see those sweeping trains if they are managed to perfec- 
tion; but though anxious to be complimentary, we con- 
fess that the desired end was not always obtained. The 
costume of Lady Rendleshand, as regards the elegance of 
the trimming, was very pretty. Lady Rawlinson worea 
splendid rich black velvet costume de cour, on which 
great taste had been lavished as regards the style of trim- 
ming. The costume of Lady Dashwood, whose diamonds 
were so much admired, was in the best taste, being com- 
posed of chenS antique silk, with amethyst train and 
trimming. The display of lace of a rare character was 
almost as remarkable as the dispMy of jewels, the lace 
worn by the Countess of Portsmouth, Miss F. Noel Mundy, 
Lady Vivian, Lady Caroline Burges, and the Marchioness 
of Ormonde being particularly noticed. 


THE JEWELRY. 


The display of precious stones seems to become each 
Drawing-Room more remarkable for the extent and cost- 
liness. The wearers are no longer satisfied with a few 
simple decorations, but shower upon themselves, Danae 
fashion, a very rain of jewels; and at one spot on Thurs- 
day, where the light shone especially strong, the wearers 
seemed to leave a ripple of jeweled prismatic rays on the 
fair surface. It would be impossible to mention all, but 
the Duchess of Roxburghe was certainly noticeable for 
the splendid display of jewels which she wore, consisting 
chiefly of diamonds of great size and lustre. Lady Edith 
Abney Hastings wore, in addition to a very tastefal and 
gorgeous display of jewels, the graceful novelty of dia- 
mond epaulettes. dy Isabella Schuster’s diamonds 
were extremely magnificent. Mrs. Elwon wore a very 

graceful costume of blue, which was made up so as to 
introduce in various effects a vast amount of pearls and 
diamonds, the lace and trimmings being semé with these 
precious stone. Mrs. Perry Watlington wore a complete 
set of most magnificent brilliants. e diamonds of Mrs. 
Rapp were very rich, and the ornaments profuse. Theex- 
tremely graceful costume of Lady Poltimore was quaintly 
ornamented with imitation foreign inseots. Her Ladyship 
wore some unique jewels, which were greatly admired ; 
Lady Dashwood’s parure of diamonds, the Marchioness of 
Abbercorn’s sapphires and diamonds, and the emeralds 
and diamonds of Lady Wilton, which were all very beanu- 
tiful, sufficiently bear out our remark, without further 
quotation, that the display of jewelry was particularly 





splendid. The dresses were no less graceful; and it has 
been agreed by those who have witnessed the Drawing- 
Rooms for years past, that Thursday’s had one of the 
most distingué assemblages of —e and the best 
dressed witnessed for a long time past. The Countess of 
Home’s costume—the skirt of which was embroidered 
with steel, the fashionable ornament of the day, was par- 
ticularly effective. 


Tue annexed rendering of the Lord’s Prayer in verse, 
from whose haud we know not, is certainly very feli- 
citous :— 


Our Heavenly Father, hear our prayer: 
Thy name be hallowed everywhere ; 
Thy Kingdom come! Thy perfect will 
In earth, as heaven, let all fulfil. 

Give this day’s bread that we may live ; 
Forgive our sins as we forgive ; 

Help us temptation to withstand ; 

From evil shield us by Thy hand ; 

Now and forever unto Thee 

Thy kingdom, power, and glory be. 


Mastér Caariie, by dint of much trouble to himself 
and everybody around him, had learned to read writing: 
but had no idea whatever of the “ Abbreviations’’ as found 
in ‘“‘Webster’s Elementary.’’ As nothing which comes 
within his reach ever escapes his observation, of course, 
the envelope I had directed and laid aside for this missive 
came in for its share of scrutiny. He got through the 
name at length; but did as many older ones do, divided 
the last.word in'the wrong place, and gave the o the short 
sound, thus—God-ey. With a look of surprise be turned, 
saying :— 

** See here, sis, aint that ’most swearin’ ?”’ 

“Why, no,”’ said that young lady, with an air of con- 
tempt for his ignorance, and without interrupting for an 
instant the labor of putting her black kitten to sleep, 
“that’s a man’s name, and he makes beautiful pictures, 
and knows how to cut babies’ shoes and dolls’ dresses 
too!” (Think of that, Mr. Godey.) 

“Oh, now I know,” continued Charlie, with eyes still 
intent on the envelope, while a gleam of cunscious intel- 
ligence spread over his features. “ And he’s Philadel- 
phia’s pat” 


A Frencu writer says; ‘“‘As a card may be substituted 
for a call, calling resolves itself into three degrees of com- 
parison: the superlative—when you call, enter the house, 
and pay your compliments personally ; the comparative 
—when you drive to your friend’s door, and leave your 
card without quitting your carriage; the positive—when 
you simply send your card by the hands of a servant. A 
card is thus a homeopathic call, acall administered in its 
mildest form ; itis the infinitesimal element of calling.”’ 


Tre Errect or Marriacs.—Doubtless you have re- 
marked, with satisfaction, how the oddities of men who 
marry rather late in life are pruned away speedily after 
their marriage. You have found a man who used to be 
shabbily dressed, with a huge shirt collar, frayed at the 
edges, and a glaring yellow silk pocket-handkerchief, 
broken of these things, and become a pattern of neatness. 
You have seen a man whose hair and whiskers were 
ridiculously cut speedily become like other human beings. 


"You have seen a man who took snuff copiously, and who 


generally had his breast covered with snuff, abandon the 
vile habit. A wife is the grand wielder of the moral 
pastes knife. If Johnson’s wife had lived there would 
ave been no hoarding up of bits of orange-peel; no 
touching all the posts walking along the street; no eat- 
ing and drinking with a disgusting voracity. If Oliver 
Goldsmith had married he would never have worn that 
memorable and ridiculous coat. Whenever you find « 
map whom you know little about, oddly dressed, or 
talking ridiculously, or exhibiting eccentricity of manner, 
you may be sure he is not a married man. For the little 
corners are rounded off, the little shoots are pruned away 
in married men. The wife’s advices are the tiller that 
keeps the ship steady. They are like the wholesome, 
though painful, shears, nipping off the iittle growths of 
self-conceit and folly. : 


SHAKSPEARE says that “ use strengthens habit.’’ Some- 


body states he tried the experiment on a coat, but it did 
not answer at all. 
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MAKING A Propigy.—Henri Herz, the celebrated pianist, 
@ prince in his art, came out in the musical world ata 
very early age. He has related through what a series of 
exercises, or rather of torments, he passed, in order to 
acquire the hothouse talent of which his father was so 
proud. When he was only three years and a half old, 
Henri Herz’s father (who had settled in his plans that his 
child should be a prodigy) got made for him a little piano 
of the height ofa chair, and with a compass of about four 
octaves. Henri sat himself upon a stool; his father did 
the same; and the two amused themselves several hours 
daily, trying which should move his fingers the quickest 
over the narrow keys of the toy instrument. As the child 
srrew bigger they gave him a larger piano, always in pro- 
portion to his stature, At six years he was promoted to 
the honor of playing on a piano cf natural dimensions, 
and his father made him a present of a pair of boots with 
yellow tops. ‘‘ You see,’’ he said, “ I consider you hence- 
forward as a man, and treat youas such. Endeavor to 
deserve my kindness, by wearing out your boots as little 
and your piano as much as youcan.”’ At eight years 
old, Henri Herz’s father gave him a new proof of his con- 
sideration, by purchasing kim a silver watch, which was 
hung up over the instrument. The object of the watch 
was to indicate the hours of labor to the boy, who was 
condemned, besides the studies of the day, to practise 
exercises and scales from eight in the evening until eleven. 
At eleven a maid-servant entered with a singular appara- 
tus invented by Herz’s father. It consisted of a pulley 
fastened to the ceiling, through which pulley ran a long 
rope, one end of which was tied to a stick about half a 
yard long. To each end of the stick were fastened two 
bits of string, at the end of which dangled a couple of 
rings. The little prodigy passed the medium and aunular 
fingers of both his hands through the rings, and the ser- 
vant set the apparatus in motion by making the rope run 
through the pulley. This mode of training, according to 
M. Herz, senior, insured the independent action of those 
rebellious members, the second and third fingers. When 
the silver watch marked midnight, that is, after an hour 
of these strange gymnastics, the labors of the day con- 
cluded, and everybody went to bed. Half dead with 
exhaustion the poor child fell asleep almost before he 
could get into bed. But at six in the morning, his father, 
who slept in the adjoining chamber, knocked at the wall 
shouting, ‘‘ Come, Henri, it is six o’clock, my boy ; quick, 
to the piano!’’ The wretched lad had to get up, and, 
stumbling with sleepiness, dipped his face in cold water 
to awaken himself completely, and then returned to row 
his galley—that is, to resume his piano practice. If Henri 
Herz could support this existence, and if his musical edu- 
cation were advanced by it, it was only because he was 
gifted with unusual physical and moral strength. Any 
other child would have died under the task, or becomean 
idiot. 


THe OrIGin oF SoaP.—The application of soap as a de- 
tergent is not of high antiquity. Like other useful things 
—electric communication, for instance—it seems to have 
been known, as a fact, for a considerable time before it 
was turned toits most serviceable account. Soap, at first; 
Was merely a cosmetic, for smoothing the hairand bright- 
ening the complexion. When once its valuable detersive 
powers were discovered—doubtless by accident—its em- 
ployment spread rapidly. Numerous soap manufactories 
sprang up in Italy, notably in the little seaport town of 
Savona, near Genoa, whence the French name of soap— 
savon. The manufacture spread in Spain and France. Mar- 
seilles became famous for its marbled soaps. Our word 
“soap’’ may come from the Latin sapo, which is men- 
tioned by Pliny as an invention of the Gauls. As woollen 
garments preceded linen, so the fuller’s art (for cleansing, 
scouring, >” sing clothes and stuffs) is older than the 


washer’ ng due, it appears, to one Nicias, the 
son of } i} grand discovery would be the em- 
ployme 2 4, since named after the persons who 
use it. fullers, who washed dirty togas, were 


ale importance. 


Wirxesszis To Let.—The London Gazette contains a 
sirange story. A gentleman, aunoyed at what he con- 
ceived unfair testimony, advertised for some one who 
Witnessed a brutal assault in the Marylebone road. The 
assault was a fiction, but the advertisement was answered 
by a man—evidently a brokea-down gentleman—who, for 
five guineas, recollected all the incidents—big man, little 
man, cab, etc. etc. The inquirer was satisfied that the 
trade of being a witness existed in London, and, while 
breaking off all communication with the fellow, sent him 
—apparently from pity—the five pounds. 
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An evidence of the rapidly increasing refinement and 
love for the beautiful in art as well as in nature, is clearly 
demonstrated by the immense demand for musical instru- 
ments in the homes of the American people; and this 
great call fills with activity the numerous manufactories 
of organs, pianos, melodeons, etc., over our land. 

We know of no instrument for which there is so greata 
demand as for the AMERICAN ORGAN, manufactured by 
8. D. & H. W. Smirn, the reputation of which throughout 
the whole country is based upon its solid merit, giving it 
the preference above all other instruments of the kind for 
the home, school, or church. Even the most prejudiced 
voluntarily acknowledge the superiority of the American 
Organ as regards the sweetness, depth, expression, and 
volume of tone. This results from the internal construc- 
tion differing from any other instrument, and being more 
perfect, while the absence of complication renders it less 
liable to get out of order than any similar instrument, 
and the musical part will remain in tune for many years. 
The action is so delicate that its response to the tonch is 
as ready as the piano-forte, making it desirable for light 
and quick music, as well as for that which is slow and 
solemn ; and, with the tremolo, effects the most touchipg 
may be produced.—Boston Journal, 


Mr. S. Orr is the New York agent, at 748 Broadway, to 
whom all orders should be addressed. 

‘Bossy, what does your father do for a living?” 
** He’s a philanthropist, sir.’ “A what?'’ ‘A phi-lan- 
thro-pist, sir—he collects money for Central America, and 
builds houses out of the proceeds,.”” 





WALKING-StTIcks.—These appendages to a gentleman's 
dress are said to have beea originally brought into fashion 
by Henry II. of France, but they did not become general 
in England until the year 1655. They were made with 
an indented head, so as to afford a more convenient rest- 
ing-place for the hand in grasping them. Aftera time 
ingenuity added the round and hollow top, in which va- 
rious useful articles were kept, such as nutmeg and ginger 
for the invalid, and sugar-candy for the old and asthmatic. 
Soon after this, snuff was introduced, and quickly came 
into high favor with the English exquisites, who, before 
long, appropriated the cavity at the top of their walking- 
sticks to its reception. On meeting with a friend, after 
the first greetings had passed, a mutual unscrewing of the 
tops of the walkiug-sticks would take place, and pinches 
of the precious contents would be duly exchanged. 





“Dre Tet..’’—What did William Tell’s son say to his 
parient after the apple was shot off his head? ‘‘ Father,”’ 
said he (probably), ‘I’ve had an arrow escape.’’ This, 
however, is only suppository ; because, what Tell junior 
really said to Tell senior, on that occasion, can never be 
told. Mrs. Partington is of the opinion that when old 
Tell asked the ‘brave Swiss boy’’ whether he should 
shoot, the youthful hero emphatically replied, ‘du Tell.” 


FRECKLES, TAN, AND PIMPLES. 


“Beauty,” says the modern proverb, ‘‘is but skin 
deep,” and there is much truth in the assertion: for let 
any individual—male or female—be soever perfect in fea- 
tures er figure, if the complexion is marred by Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or eruptions of any kind, the 
charm of beauty is gone. A soft, smooth, transparent 
skin is what all are desirous of possessing, and by the use 
of “Upnam's Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher’’ the 
desired boon is obtained. 

Beware of spurious Soaps and Lotions. If you wisha 
clear, healthful, and beautiful complexion, ask or send for 
Upuam’s “ Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher,"’ and take 
no other. 

Mailed to any address for 75 cents, by 8. C. Upuam, 25 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


THE LITTLE FORTUNE-TELLER. 


Tus game is played by any number of persons, and is 
productive of much amusement. Make a board after the 
qo llowing pattern—a square of eleven with the figure 1 
for the centre. The person who wishes to try his fortune 
must place the finger on the board without looking at it ; 
then refer to the list forthe number marked on the square 
touched, and you will obtain an answer which, like 
those given by professed fortune-tellers, will often prove 
false or ridiculous; as, for instance, when a married lady 
is told that she longs to be married (84), or a child of 























seven is informed that he will be married this year (89) ; 
but it is a very amusing game notwithstanding. 
‘117 | 118 | 119 | 120 | 121 | 02 | 83 | s4 | 85 | 86 | 87 
wee | 
| } 
116| 78 | 79 | 80 | 81 | 50 | 51 | 52 | 53 54 | 88 
ipa Sera GRRE EOC Pees I) Ge Sees ee 
115| 77 | 47 | 48 | 49 | 26 | 27 | 28 | 29 | 55 | 89 
JEN Ineua ISN Guee WUE DUEL PUUL WOU BSNL BSE Deal 
114) 76 | 46 | 24 | 25 | 10 | 11 | 12 | 30 | 56 | 90 
— —|) ss — | ——_ | ——— } ‘what 
113/| 75 | 45 | 23] 9; 2; 8 13 | s1 | 57 | 91 
la) 6S BA OR aca DS RE I bE Dew pee 
M2} 74 | 44 22) 8) 1/ 4 | 14 | 32) 58 | 92 
ee SS ee en ee ee a a ee 
j { | 
111) 73 | 43 | 21] 7) 6] 5/15 | 33 | 59 | 93 
TO, i, BS ete re I Ce Pe 
110 | 72 | 42 | 20 | 19 | 18 | 17 | 16 | 34 | 60 | 94 
| | 
a EN Was Get 2 ——s | a 
109| 71 | 41 | 40 | 39 | 38 | 37 | 36 | 35 | #1 | 95 
| | 
/108 | 70 | 69 | 68 | 67 | 66 | 65 | 64 | 63 | 2 | 96 
fee | a | ae | | ae oe —|—} ——|__, 
j107 | 106 | 105 | 104| 103 102; 101 | 100| 99 | 98 | 97 
ANSWERS TO FORTUNE-TELLER. 
1. A life full of changes—die rich. 
2. Early marriage and prosperous. 
3. Many lovers, but die single. 
4. A speedy journey of great importance. 
5. Become rich through a legacy. 
6. Hours of pieasure, years of care. 
7. Your present lover is false. 
8. You will marry your present choice. 
9. Wed thrice, and die in widowhood. 
10, You will travel over land and sea. 
11. If not already wed, you never will be. 
12. Gaming will be your ruin. 
13. You will be very happy in marriage. 
14 You will change your love soon. 
15. A long life and prosperous. 
16. A rival will cause you tears, 
17. Beware of a false friend. 
18. Fate decrees you two partners. 
19, A large family of prosperous children. 
20. You will not wed your present lover. 
21. You will soon fall desperately in love. 
22. You will soon be in mourning. 


23. You will gain an estate by indusiry. 

. You will better yourself by marriage. 

. You will soon lose by fraud. 

. You will marry an ill-tempered person. 
. Asudden rise attends yon. 


You will see an absent lover, 


. Many enemies, but finally trinmph. 

. A bad partner, but happy reformation. 
. A speedy proposal of marriage. 

. A present, and a new lover. 

. Invitation to a gay party. 

. A serious quarrel. 

. A disgraceful intrigue. 

3. A run of ill-luck. 





37. Gifts of money 
38. A good partner in marriage. 
39. You will become rich. 
40. Money through love. 
41. Cash by trade. 
42. A long journey. 
43. Important news soon 
44. Mind what you say to a lover. 
45. A present from a distance. 
46. A dispute with one you love. 
47. Visit from a distant friend. 
48. A law suit. 
49. Advancement in life. 
50. Love at first sight. 
61. A prize worth having. 
52. Weaith, dignity, honor. 
53. Visit to a foreign land. 
54. Profit by industry. 
5. A multitude of cards. 
56. Preferment through a friend. 
57. Second partner better than first. 
68. Surmount many difficulties. 
59. A false friend. 
60. A pleasing surprise. 
61. A change in your affairs. 
62. A ramble by moonlight. 
63. Injured by scandal. 
64. Unpleasant tidings. 
65. Great loss and disappointment, 
66. About to attend a christening. 
67. Change of situation. 
68. A handsome present soon. 
69. Ar invitation to a marriage. 
70. News from sea. 
71. Happiness or marriage. 
72. Pleasant intelligence from abroad. 
73. An agreeable partner. 
74. You are in love, thoush you won’t allow it 
75. A quarrel with your intended. 
76. Disappointment in love. 
77. You will fall in love with one who is already 
engaged. 
78. You will heir an estate shortly. 
79. An unexpected death. 
80. You meditate an elopement. 
81. A dangerous illness. 
82. Crosses and disappointments await you. 
83. You have three strings to your bow. 
84, You long to be married. 
85. Your intended is in the sere and yellow leaf. 
86. A lap full of money and a lap full of children. 
87. You will marry a widow or widower. 
§8. You will have few friends. 
89. You will be married this year 
90. You will be apt to break your promise. 
91. Marry in haste and repent at leisure. 
92. You are in danger of losing your sweetheart, 
93. Beware of changing for the worse. 
94. You shall have many offers, 
95. You will be happy if contented. 
96. You will shortly obtain your wishes. 
97. An advantageous bargain. 
98. You will see your intended next Sunday for the first 


99. Others will covet your good luck. 
100. Travel in a foreign land. 
101. Venture freely and you will certainly gain. 
102. Your present speculations will succeed. 
103. You love one who does not love you. 
104. Wealth from a quarter you little suspect. 
105. You will obtain your wishes through a friend, 
106, A fortune is in store fer you—persevere. 
107. Alter your intention; you cannot succeed. 
108. Remain at home for the present, 
109. Ill luck awaits you. 
110, Prepare for a journey. 
111. You will succeed according to your wishes. 
112. Beware of enemies who seek to do you harm. 
113. Misfortune at first, but comfort and happiness after. 
114, Prosperity in all your undertakings. 
115. Rely not on one who pretends to be your friend. 
116. Change your situation and you will do better. 
117. It will be difficult for you to get a partner. 
118. Your lover is whimsical and changeable. 
119. You will meet with sorrow and trouble. 
120. Your lover wishes to be yours this moment. 
121. You will gain nothing by marriage. 
“Can you sty ‘Beef without mustard,’ which some 
persons find very difficult to pronounce?”’ 
“Certainly: ‘ Beef without mustard.’ ’’ 
“Pshaw! "Tisn’t that, Say simply ‘Beef.’"’ 
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ITALIAN VILLA. 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss, Architect, Philadelphia. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLAN. 

First Story.—A porch, 8 feet wide ; B main hall, 9 feet; | 
C parlor, 14 feet 6 inches by 21 feet; D library, 14 feet 6 | 
inches by 13 feet 6Ginches ; Econservatory ; F porch back, | 
6 feet; G kitchen, 13 feet 6 inches by 18 feet; H dining- 
room, 25 feet by 14 feet 6 inches; I sitting-room, 15 feet 
by 17 feet 6 inches ; K side porch. | 


Second Story.—L chamber, 14 feet 6 inches by 17 feet 6 
inches; M dressing-room, 9 feet by 8 feet 6 inches; N 
chamber, 14 feet 6 inches by 15 feet 6 inches ; O chamber, 
17 feet 6 inches by 14 feet 6 inches; P hall, 9 feet; R 
chamber, 20 feet 6 inches by 14 feet 6 inches ; S bath-room, 
T bed-room, 13 feet 6 inches by 10 feet; U veranda; V 
veranda, 
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What matchless beauty lingers on every glossy wave 
and riplet of her lovely hair. 


IVINS’ PATENT HAIR 
CRIMPERS, 


For crimping and waving 
ladies’ hair. No heat used 
and no injury to the hair. 

They are put up in beau- 
tifully lithographed boxes 
containing one set (1 doz.) 
assorted lengths, with full 
directions for use accom- 
panying each box. 

No ladies’ toilet is com- 
plete without them. For 
sale throughvuut the country. Retailers will be supplied 
by any first-class Jobber of Notions in New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Boston. Manufactured only by E. Iviys, Sixth 
Street and Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SKELETON LEAVES AND PHANTOM FLOWERS, 


‘*It is printed on clegant paper, with carefully executed 
engravings, and typographical execution of great beauty. 
This treatise gives fall and careful instruction in the art 
of skeletonizing leaves, commencing with the proper 
selection of varieties, and following up with the various 
processes of preparation to the phantom bouquet. There 
is an endless source of amusement and instruction pro- 
vided here, which must be fascinating to all who pursue 
it. This book, and its companion, Wax-Flowers, issued 
in the same style by the same publishers, give a fund of 
information, which, if followed, will largely increase 
botanical knowledge. We commend it to our readers.”’ 
—Horticulturist. 

Also teaches how to preserve natural flowers in all 
their fresh beauty. Price, $2. Published by J. E. Ti:ton 
& Co., Boston, who will send it post-paid. 

Our Scperion Neepies.—We have made arrangements 
by which we can continue to furnish the ladies’ favorite 
needles for 40 cents per 100 and a 3 cent stamp to pay re- 
tarn postage. This is much cheaper than they can be 
purchased elsewhere, and the needles are of a much finer 
quality. The demand ‘is so great for them that ii is the 
business of one person in our office to attend to the orders. 
We resume again at little profit to ourselves, but we are 
anxious that our subscribers should be supplied with a 
superior article. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send @ 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing ean be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. E. T. W.—Sent articles June 22d." 

Ed. B. 8.—Sent pattern 23d. 

Mrs. C. 8. K.—Sent pattern 23d. 

N. Blickenderfer.—Sent articles by Harnden’s express 
23d. 
Miss V. W.—Sent articles 24th. 
Miss M. E. P.—Sent zephyr 24th. 
Miss A. V. C.—Sent gloves 24th. 
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Miss L. J. L.—Sent gloves 27th. 








E. G.—Sent hair crimpers 27th. 

Miss A. S.—Sent crimper 27th. 

Mrs. A. 8.—Sent pattern and zephyr 29th. 

Mrs, J. ¥. 8. M.—Sent handkerchief 29th. 

Miss N. G.—Sent pattern 29th. 

Mrs. H. 8. J.—Sent pattern 29th. 

Mrs. A. M. H.—Sent pattern 29th. 

Mrs. O. M. C.—Sent zephyrs 29th. 

Mrs. B. J. T.—Sent pattern 29th. 

M. N.—Sent box by Harnden’s express July 3d. 

A. M. H.—Sent box by Harnden's express 3d. 

M. E. B.—Sent crimpers 5th. 

M. D. C.—Sent crimpers 5th. 

Mrs. J. L. D.—Sent cape by Kinsley'’s express 5th. 

Mrs. J. J. 8.—Sent patterns 5th. 

Miss J. A. T.—Sent package by Kinsley’s express 5th. 

Miss E. 8. C.—Sent pattern 5th. 

Mrs. D. N.—Sent pattern 5th. 

Miss D. 8. C.—Sent patterns 5th. 

Mrs. M. A. L.—Sent pattern 5th. 

Miss C. D. K.—Sent patterns 6th. 

Miss M, C. M.—Sent pattern 6th. 

Miss E, F.—Sent pattern llth. 

Miss F. M. L.—Sent curls 14th. 

Mrs. C, A.—Sent crimpers 14th. 

Mrs, T, C.—Sent crimpers 14th. 

Mrs. M. H.—Sent curls 14th. 

Ellen.—The third finger of the left hand. 

E. R. H.—Perhaps he may make the declaration; if 
not, in good time, let him slip. 

Mrs. H. J. P.—We do not publish medical recipes. A 
slight typographical error may cause death. We once 
saw a correction as follows: ‘‘In the recipe we published 
yesterday, for two ounces read two grains.’’ Now, if the 
article was of a dangerous nature, this would be a serious 
error. 

Miss Clara.—Soap and water plentifully used and exer- 
cise in the open airare the best things we can recommend. 
Many of the so-called receipts are absolutely dangerous. 

ACountry Girl.—“ No Cards.’’ When this is published 
none of the friends of the parties can feel any disappoint- 
ment, for all are served alike. You can call, if you area 
particular friend, after a reasonable time. We hope to 
see one of these days ‘‘ No Presents.”’ 

H. S.—Metta and Meta are both ladies’ given names. 

An Old Subscriber.—To use the language of the world, 
this signature is “ played out.’’ The article you refer to 
is in the February number of this year. 

“ Masser’s Improved Five-minute Ice-Cream Freezer,”’ 
the original and the best, can be had at any of the house 
furnishing stores of this city, aud of E. Ketchum & Co., 
289 Pearl Street, New York. 


Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havixe had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jew- 
elry, envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Eaq. 
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No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able fur losses that may occur in remitting. 


The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; dry goods of any kind from 7 eg A. T. Stewart 
& Co., New York; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from 
Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York; bonnets from the 
most celebrated establishments ; jewelry from Wriggens 
& Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction, must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 


Fig. rhe ARS BOE Dress of rich violine purple 
silk, with jacket waist fastened up the front with very 
large pearl and gilt buttons. The lower part of the skirt 
is cut off and joined again with two orthree extra breadths 
allowed for fulness. The trimming is a delicate thread 
insertion, lined with white silk, and arranged in bands 
and tabs edged with black lace. The hair is dressed in 
the Empire style, and the headdress consists of fillets of 
violine-colored velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Bride’s dress of white satin, trimmed with 
folds of satin edged with a very rich chenille ball fringe. 
These folds are caught up in festoons by loops of chenille 
cord. Acchenille cord also heads the folds. The corsage 
is trimmed with chenille cord and fringe, and fastened 
with very rich pearl buttons. The hair is curled d l’Em- 
pire, and dressed with fillets of white velvet and a tuft of 
green leaves over the forehead. A tulle veil is thrown 
over the face and head, falling in a train at the back. 

Fig. 3.—Child's street costume. Dress of blue poplin, 
trimmed with black velvet and chenille drops. A wide 
belt encircles the waist, and fastens in front with a jet and 
pearl buckle. Gray straw hat, trimmed with crimson 
velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Walking suit of pearl-colored poplin, braided 
with very narrow black velvet. The braiding on the 
paletét is edged with a chenille drop fringe, and on each 
side of the front is a fancy black tassel. The dress is 
looped up by means of braided bands showing a crimson 
cashmere petticoat edged with a ruffle and three bands of 
black velvet. The hair is waved and dressed with a 
coronet plait. White silk bonnet, trimmed with a fanehon 
of scarlet velvet and a fall of white lace. The inside 
trimming and strings are also of searlet velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of rich brown moiré, trimmed 
with black velvet. The bonnet is of white drawn silk, 
trimmed with a plait of violet velvet, which forms the 
inside trimming and is carried to the back, where it is 
finished with streamers of green velvet ribbon. A fall of 
white lace edges the bonnet at the back. 

Fig. 6.—Costume for an evening company. Dress of 
white glacé silk, made low in the neck, and square both 
back and front. It is edged with scarlet velvet and black 
lace. The shirt sleeve is formed of a quilling of scarlet 
velvet. The white muslin puffed guimpe and sleeves are 
also trimmed with scarlet velvet. The fancy corsage is 
of drawn scarlet silk. The hair is dressed with short 
curls, and a waterfall kept in place by bandelettes of 
scarlet velvet. 





CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


From a great variety of beautiful toilets recently com- 
pleted for a bridal trousseau at the establishment of Mme. 
Demorest, we select the following for description: The 
wedding dress was of rich white gros grains with very 
wide and deeply trailing skirt, simply edged with thick 
cable cord. The corsage was low, pointed both back and 
front, and trimmed with costly lace in the form of a minta- 
ture shawl, the long rounded ends passing to the back, 
where they descended to the depth of three-quarters of a 
yard upon the skirt. Ornaments made of ropes of pearls 
fastened the scarf of lace behind and formed epaulettes upon 
the sleeves, which consisted merely of straps with pointed 
ends trimmed with pearls, falling over a short puffed 
sleeve of lace. The veil, an aerial cloud-like affair, was 
of tulle, made very long and full, with a border of very 
light puffs thickly studded with crystal globules, known 
as rain or dew drops. The coiffure selected for this dress 
consisted of bandelettes of delicate white flowers mounted 
on gold stems with long grasses and leaves made of bril- 
liant foil falling at the back. The veil could be arranged 
at the back of the head, or thrown over the face as repre- 
sented in our fashion-plate. The entire costume possessed 
the merit both of beauty and novelty. 

A very fresh and original evening toilet was of Mexican 
blue glacé silk. Round the bottom of the skirt was a 
ruching of the material pinked out, and through the cen- 
tre of this a quilling of rich white blonde and rows of 
crystal beads mixed with steel. A secoud ruching was 
festooned, the upper part forming a series of rosettes, in the 
centre of which were oval drops of cut crystal surrounded 
by steel beads. These drops were sewn at intervals all 
over the skirt and sparkled with dazzling brilliancy. The 
corsage was low and of the Greek style trimmed with 
ruchings of blonde, crystal beads, and a very light silk 
fringe, with an admixture of steel to match the trimmings 
on the skirt. The headdress destined for this dress was of 
the Empire style, and formed of fillets of Mexican blue 
velvet studded with steel and crystal ornaments. Fig. 1 of 
our fashion-plate gives a very good idea of the headdress. 

A very attractive visiting dress was of pearl gray silk 
edged with a heavy cable cord, and bordered with a wide 
velvet a few shades darker than the dress. The edge of the 
velvet was cut out in points and trimmed round with a 
guipure lace. The corsage was high and buttoned to the 
throat with large rock crystal buttons. At the back were 
fancy coat-tails, and the sleeves were of the coat form 
puffed at the top and at the wrists. The whole was 
trimmed with narrow bands of velvet and a fringe formed 
of rock crystal balls, which edged the entire corsage, the 
sleeves, and formed epaulettes. This toilet was highly 
creditable to the designer. A new style of collar was to 
be worn with this dress. It was composed of fine muslin 
and Valenciennes lace, and fell in long square tabs both 
in front and at the back. 

For morning wear there was a Princesse dress of striped 
blue and white silk. The front seam and side gores were 
covered with a notched-out ruching of blue silk, which 
extended from the sides round the skirt a couple of inches 
from theedge. Thesleeves were of the leg-of-mutton style, 
with a ruching of silk and a fluting of lace at the wrist. 

The travelling dress was of a new shade of dust-colored 
poplin. The dress and paletit were of the same material 
and trimmed with a thick cable cord. This was arranged 
in a pattern up the front of the dress, and edged the scal- 
lops both of the skirt and paletdt, also forming epaulettes 
and trimming for the pockets and sleeves. The paletét 























was made with revers turned back with dust-colored silk 
and edged with thick cord. Breast and side pockets with 
flaps were also trimmed with cord. This simple yet beau- 
tiful costume was exceedingly appropriate either for a 
promenade or travelling suit, 

The newest neckties are of silk trimmed with applica- 
tions of lace, such as a bee or butterfly. These detached 
motifs are very fine, and are generally of point or Valen- 
ciennes lace. They are intended for inserting in the 
corners of handkerchiefs, collars, cuffs, infants’ caps, or 
the shaped neckhandkerchief intended for the necks of in- 
famts and children. These, however, are found so pretty 
and convenient, that they are very generally adopted by 
jJadies for tying overa paletét or sack. The distinction 
being, that children wear the point in front and fasten 
the ends at the back with a fancy pin, while with ladies 
they are fastened in front the same as a collar. 

The mixture of lace and linen is daily gaining ground, 
and the contrast of the clear.lace with the thick linen is 
very stylish and good. The objection, however, to these 
fanciful sets is, that they seldom look well unless done 
up by a French laundress. 

We saw quite a novelty in the way of a Garibaldi waist 
at the Vogel establishment, 1016 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
deiphia. It was formed of clusters of small tucks of thin 
French muslin running lengthwise and separated by 
bands of double linen, in which were inserted medallions 
of Maltese lace. The sleeves were of thin muslin with a 
deep cuff of double linen, the collar was also of linen. 
The Garibaldi was without band at the waist, and was to 
be kept in place by the dress skirt. The effect of the waist 
was peculiar, but exceedingly stylish, and it had the ad- 
vantage of simplicity, which enabled it to be done up 
very readily at home. 

We also saw some very beautiful new sets; the collars 
were of the standing shape formed of fine muslin laid in 
very small plaits and very richly ornamented with Valen- 
ciennes applications. Others were of linen very elabo- 
rately ornamented with Valenciennes lace, insertion, and 
embroidery, and made with long, square ends in front. 
The sleeves are all of the coat shape, rather tight to arm, 
and trimmed to match the collars. Our readers will have 
a very good idea of the mode of trimming undersleeves by 
looking at Fig. 4 of the June Fashion-plate, and the last 
figure in the July plate. ‘The latter style is the one adopted 
for full dress sleeves of rich iace. Entire sleeves can be 
had of point appliqué richly trimmed with a wide fall of 
lace and ribbons. 


Plain linen collars of all kinds are worn, though varied 
very ingeniously in shape. Some are large, and shaped 
like the Queen Bess ruff, while others are quite small, 
with pointed or square ends, or formed of three scallops ; 
others, again, are of the sailor shape, cut out in turrets 
with the spaces filled in with ribbon or velvet. The vel- 
vet or ribbon is sewed very lightly underneath, so that 
it can be readily removed when the collar is soiled, and 
the effect is very good, being that of a check or a chess- 
board pattern. A new and very dressy collar is formed 
of muslin and lace, and is in the form of a minister’s 
bands both back and front. It ig fastened at the back by 
a ribbon, chenille, or velvet tied with very long ends. 


The latest style for marking handkerchiefs is to have 
the initials in the centre of each side ; thus the initials are 
repeated four times, and with a small scallop on the edge, 
form the sole trimming of the handkerchief. Comic de- 
vices in the corners of handkerchiefs are among the new 
styles, and we will shortly give some very good pat- 
terns, such as a rabbit beating a drum, and chanticleer 
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singing with his open music-book before him. Photo- 
graphs also have appeared on handkerchiefs. The only 
ones we have seen bore the heads of our prominent Gene- 
rals. Initials of lace or a small motif, such asa bird, 
horseshoe, or jockey cap of lace, are also among the new 
styles. 

Thick chenille of bright colors is now worn round the 
neck, tied at the back in long loops and ends, finished 
with tassels or very large buttons. Chenille is also worn 
round the waterfall instead of the ribbon, and arranged 
over the head as the Greek fillets, 


Wide belts are sometimes worn over paletéts, but they 
are becoming to few, consequently are not very generally 
adopted. Where they are becoming, they are exceedingly 
pretty. Guipureor gimp embroidered with beads or or- 
namented with velvet or leather ornaments, are the prin- 
cipal styles for paletéts. For indoor dress, they are more 
fanciful, some being made of white or fancy colored silk, 
ornamented with straw, steel, jet, or gilt ornaments, and 
hung round with a fringe of sequins. They are fastened 
with a fanciful buckle, or else an ornament matching the 
decorations of the belt. For evening dress they are made 
of light gimps stadded with beads and trimmed with 
Chinese tassels depending from points hung all round the 
waist. Another style, which, however, we do not recom- 
mend, as it has too much the effect of stage jewelry, is of 
moiré worked with imitation jewels, such as emeralds, 
turquoises, amethysts, carbuncles, and pearls. 


It is said that flat bandelettes are to take the place ot 
the puffed illusion bonnet caps. These bandelettes are 
quite flat to the head, and are formed of velvet, on which 
is a butterfly, hamming-bird, tuft of flowers, or a fancy 
jet ornament, or else the entire band is composed of fea- 
thers. Inthe next number we will give an illustration 
of the Empire bonnet, of which we have spoken in a pre- 
vious chat. A very coquettish variation of the fanghon 
or half handkerchief bonnet is termed the coquille, or 
shell bonnet. It is very small, and fits behind the ears, 
the bonnet strings alone covering the sides of the fate. 

The newest headdresses are formed of plates of silver, 
steel, or enamel, arranged as a band passing round the 
head and forming a cache peine, or long, flat cross-piece 
for the back of the head, finished with chains and beads. 
A very graceful headdress is formed of a thick, rope-like 
gilt cord, knotted at intervals round the head and falling 
at the side with two rich gilt tassels. 

A novelty in the way of a parasol cover is of very fine 
tatting, and, when thrown over silk, has all the richness 
and delicacy of costly lace. Any one familiar with fancy 
tatting could make up this cover at a very trifling cost. 

Young ladies have adopted for street wraps loose pigaé 
sacks, just reaching the waist and buttoned down the 
front. They are worn without a dress body, and are 
found so convenient, that they are also made up for home 
negligés, and, with a skirt of the same, form quitea pretty 
morning costume. 

Steel is gaining ground, and we now see paletits pow- 
dered with tiny steel beads, and with rich borders formed 
of steel beads and buttons of different sizes, while steel 
tags ornament the seams and front of the garment. 

A novelty for wraps has been brought out in London. 
It is of black net sprigged and dotted over with white, 
also bordered in tambour stitch with white. It has, how- 
ever, cameleon-like properties, and apparently assumes 
the color of whatever dress it covers. Thus, though the 
ground is really black over a green silk, it would appear 
green, and the same with different colors, the bordering, 
however, remaining white. Fasuon. 
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WoOoODBINE MAZOURKA., 


COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


BY M. C. WARREN. 
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WALKING COSTUME. 
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Dress of black Foulard silk, spotted with green, and trimmed down the front with a set of graduated green velvet 
buttons. The body and skirt are both trimmed with flat loops of green velvet ribbon. Fancy black Neapolitan bonnet, 
trimmed with a fall of black lace and green velvet ribbon. The inside trimming is formed of white blonde and pink roses. 
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Dinner dress of Tmpératrice blue silk. trimmed with broad hands of rich guipnre lace. At the bottom of skirt is a 
flon’ ce of the same silk, laid iu hollow plaits, and edged top and bottom by a harrow band of white. The back of skirt 
is partly covered by two large square pieces, which start from the waist and are continued to the bottom of skirt; they 
are edged all round by the white guipure lace, and are joined together at the upper part by a large pointed tab of blue 
silk covered by the white guipure. The jacket has the bottom edge trimmed with a flounce to match that on the skirt, 
but narrower ; it is left open at the back as far as the waist, and the edges of the opening-are trimmed by the white 
suipure, which is continued on each side for about nine inches along the bottom, and is then carried upwards so as to 
imitate a Postilion skirt ; these guipures are carried over the shoulder 4 bretelles, and are continued down the fronts, 
in the same style as at back. The cuffs are edged by the white guipure lace. The hair is in the Empire style, aud 
dressed with fillets of gold braid studded with pearls. 
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COSTUME FOR A WATERING-PLACE. 








Dress of blue and white striped silk, made short, and edged with points. The corsage is a very long basque, finished 
with points bound with blue ribbéu. The skirt is open in front, and cut rounding, to display a skirt of white alpaca 
trimmed with bauds of blué ribbon. Banuet of puffed white illusion, trimmed with blue fuwers and white roses. 
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Made of lapis lazuli-colored poplin, with tablier front of silk, edged with a fluted ruffle. The front breadthwof the 
dress are gored ; the back breadths are full, and laid in deep box plaits. White «ilk laid on in scallops, and black 
velvet buttons form the trimming ofthe dress. The hat is of white linen braid, trimmed with a very full willow green 

. feather. 
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FANCY HATS. 


(From the celebrated establishment of Joux R. Terry, No. 409 Broadway, New York. Drawn 
SJrom hats now on exhibition.) 
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1. Boy's Seoteh Turban of silk plush, trimmed with blue velvet, and an ostrich tip on the left side set in a smail ai 

rosette. 

2. French Turban of black velvet, with a Bird of Paradise set in a nest of velvet. It 

3. The ** Alva”’ hat of silk plush or velvet, trimmed with bands of velvet round the crown and a rich vustrich tip oe 


the shade of the velvet. A very novel and elegant hat for young misses. 

4. The *‘Hyacinthe.” Scotch crown, with velvet bands crossing and coming to a point in front and ends behind. 
A rich ostrich tip, set in a velvet rosette, completes the trimming of this exquisite little hat. 

5. The ** Alpine Turban” of black velvet, with a rich ostrich feather set in a rosette at the side. The back part of I « 
the turban is deep, falling over the hair. 
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INITIAL LETTER FOR PILLOW-CASES. 











